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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 








sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right ... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.S. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Have you ever 
crossed this bridge? 


you almost certainly have crossed the Ambassador bridge if you 
y live in Detroit, or have visited there. And you know the most 
remarkable thing about the Ambassador bridge is the service it 


gives to thousands of people daily, getting them where they need to” 


go a shorter way in a shorter time. 

An engineer could give you some spectacular facts about its size 
—its length, its height, its weight, the number of strands that 
make up its cables. 

And you—without an expert’s knowledge—could tell him that 
the bridge could actually take shape only through the initiative and 
imagination and effort of the thousands of workers who designed 
and built it. And that its dimensions were dictated by the needs of 
the people who use it 

In some ways, a big company is like a great bridge. 


Take the Standard Oil Company, for instance... 
It has 49,700 employees. 
Its total expenditure for employee wages and benefits 
last year amounted to $255,880,000. 
It is owned by 116,800 stockholders. 
Its wells last year produced 94,990,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids. 
It refined 187,600,000 barrels of crude oil, making some 
2,000 different products. 
Its sales last year amounted to $1,499,000,000, and its 
tax bill was $130,435,000. 
In addition, it buys goods and services from thousands 
of business concerns each year. 
It provides the products which are the source of income 
for many thousands of other independent businesses. 
We could cite a lot of other figures that measure the size and 
structure of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies—much like 
the technical statistics that describe a suspension bridge. 

And the most impressive thing these figures would show is that 
Standard Oil is a big company, but like the great bridge, it is as big 
as it is in order to serve the needs of its customers. It has to be big 
in order to serve so many customers well. 


Standgrd Oil Company 
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A BIG COMPANY depends upon the many, 
many people who work for it. Each of the 
49,700 employees of Standard Oil, like 
L. L. Noel of our Neodesha, Kansas, re- 
finery, are backed by an average invest- 
ment of $31,400 in tools and equipm >nt. 
This is largely made possible by the fact 
that in recent years two-thirds of our 
profits have been plowed back into the 
business. Such backing helps our employ- 
ees to earn good wages and enjoy the 
security of steady work. 
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A BIG COMPANY is owned by many, many 


people. Among Standard Oil’s 116,800 
stockholder-owners is Miss Lottie 
Klandrud, La Crosse, Wisconsin, busi- 
ness woman who has owned Standard Oil 
stock for more than twenty years. No one 
individual owns so much as 1% of our 
stock. No one of the institutional owners 
—including many educational institutions 
and charitable organizations—owns so 
much as 4%. Standard Oil has paid div- 
idends for 59 consecutive years. 
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A BIG COMPANY must continue to satisfy 
its many, many customers. Standard Oil 
has millions of customers like Mrs. Ruth 
B. Taylor of Kansas City, Kansas, who is 
a regular customer of George Isaacs, one 
of the thousands of Standard Oil dealers. 
Through the friendly and efficient service 
of independent businessmen like him, we 
supply our customers’ needs with prod- 
ucts—priced surprisingly low—that they 
can rely on for highest quality today, and 
tomorrow. 











WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


4ix important reasons why 


THE New ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
in which every character “comes to life.” 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words 
and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for 
beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, and 
IMMATURE groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, 
Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














Winston VISUALIZES Anithmetic! 


What’s the difference between Visualizing and plain, ordinary //lustrating? An 
Illustration shows only that the Answer resulting from the operation of a process 
is correct. An Illustration does not show HOW the answer was obtained. 

With the proper techniques and the “know-how,” one can Visualize the operation 
of a process, such as adding 147 and 136. 


Adding Three-Place Numbers: 
Carrying in Ones’ Place 
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' Step 1: Begin with the ones. 


147 Think: 7 +6 = 13. Change 13 ones to 1 
+136 ten and 3 ones. Why? Write 3 in ones’ 
3 place. Carry the 1 ten to tens’ place. 








, Step 2: Next, add the ee 
i —_- = 

This is what we mean by “process-Visualizing.” From DISCOVERING NUM- 
BERS, Grade 3, Page 195. 

Visualization is only one of the “Perfected Procedures” in teaching Arithmetic 


meaningfully—an exclusive feature of the New WINSTON ARITHMETICS, 


Grades 1-8! 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
Represented in Missouri by 
Ben Beeson 8903 Eager Rd. St. Louis 17 
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Missouri Association of School 
Librarians, Tiger Hotel, Columbia 
Oct. 2-4, 1952. 

Rural School Charter Day 
Four-State Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education Conference, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Oct. 3-4, 1952 
Northeast Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Kirks- 
ville, Oct. 9-10, 1952. 


9 Northwest Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Maryville, Oct. 9-10, 1952. 

10 Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Warrens 
burg, Oct. 10, 1952. 

12 National Conference of County 

and Rural Area Supts., New York 
City, Oct. 12-15, 1952. 

15 Southwest Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Springfieid, Oct. 15-17, 1952. 

| 16 South-Central Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Rolla, Oct. 16-17, 1952. 

| 16 Southeast Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Cape 
Girardeau, Oct. 16-17, 1952. 

| 19 United Nations Week, Oct. 19-25. 

20 National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 20-24, 1952. 

27 Northeast Schoolmasters, South of 
Highway 36, Evening meeting, 
Huntsville, Missouri, Oct. 27, 1952. 

NOVEMBER 

5 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 5-7, 1952. 

9 American Education Week, Nov. 
9-15, 1952. 

| 27 Annual meeting, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Dallas, 
Texas, Nov. 27-29, 1952. 

DECEMBER 

| 27 Regional meeting, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, in 
conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, St. Louis, Dec. 27-39, 

1952. 

| 

| FEBRUARY 

6 South-Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Lincoln, Neb., 
Feb. 6-7, 1953. 

14. American Association of School 
Administrators national conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
14-19, 1953. 

JUNE 

28 National Education Association 


Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28-July 3, 1953. 
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THE COVER 


Boys and girls since about the thirteenth century have 
made their preparation for Hal o een’, Hallowe'en, o1 
Jalloweven. Pumpkins, black cats, witches, and 
brooms are stock in trade for the young fry. 
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Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Roscoe V. Shores, President, Kansas City; Roy E. Taylor, Ist V.-Pres., 
Herculaneum; E. T. Miller, 2nd V.-Pres., Hannibal; Raymond Houston, 3rd V.-Pres., Chil- 
licothe; Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and 
Community and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin 
Shamberger, Columbia, Director Research. 


Executive Committee: G. Frank Smith, Chm., Cameron; Carl Henderson, Vice-Chm., Mo- 
berly; Joe Herndon, Raytown; C. H. Lindemeyer, Kirkwood; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; W. 
Virgil Cheek, Springfield; John E. Evans, Kansas City; Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph; Marie 
Hoffman, St. Louis; H. Byron Masterson, Kennett; Ex-officio, Roscoe V. Shores and Roy E. 
Taylor. 


Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, Postoffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in section 1103. 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip- 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 














COLORFUL insert 


PUZZLES 








The Three Bears and Jack Be Nimble 
are just two of the story book charac- 
ters personified by Sifo puzzles. Chil- 
dren from two to six are especially 
entranced by the colorful 9” x 12” puz- 
tles. 


Sifo puzzles are arranged for age 
groups from 1% to 8 years. Only safe, 
non-toxic coloring is used, 


Send for Free Catalog of over 150 
Sifo favorites. 





The Sifo Company 
353 Rosabel St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 














BUS RECORD 


Transportation Record 
for Missouri Schools 


1950 EDITION 


This book has been compiled 
by competent authorities and 
contains excerpts from the 
Laws of Missouri pertaining 
to the transportation of school 
children by _ district buses. 
Space is provided for 234 pu- 
pils and 6 buses with the ne- 
cessary records for expenses, 
attendance, bus schedules and 
copies of the various reports 
te proper authorities. The 
book contains 48 pages, is well 
bound in durable cover and 
sells for $1.95. 


Drivers Daily Absentee Re- 
ports, 100 to the pad for 65 
cents per pad. 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing 'Company 


1602-8 Hodiamont Avenue 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 











HEALTH PROGRAM 

The Public Health Service thinks 
a better job can be done in providing 
for the health of school age children. 
In a pamphlet now available to teach- 
ers, the Childrens Bureau, the Office 
of Education, and the Public Health 
Service lays out suggestions for 
schools and teachers to follow to im- 
prove the already existing health 
programs. 

The pamphlet, “Better Health for 
School-Age Children”, is obtainable 
from the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


What are good school experiences 
for children 6 to 8-years-old? “Chil- 
dren in the Primary School,” a film- 
strip prepared by the 1950-52 Primary 
Education Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, illustrates what the committee 
thinks are good educational practices 
in the primary school. 

The 5l-frame, black and white film- 
strip is available from the Associa- 
tion of Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Price, $4. 


DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The Federal Civil Defense Admini- 
stration has published a manual de- 
signed to aid school administrators in 
developing safety programs that will 
save children’s lives in the event of 
attack. 

The booklet, “Civil Defense in 
Schools,” urges cooperation of school 
authorities with parents and local civil 
defense officials in organizing and 
eperating school civil defense _ pro- 
grams. 

The manual offers suggestions for 
selecting shelter areas in schools set- 
ting up warning and communications 
systems, conducting training courses 
and holding drills, and for providing 
health, welfare and protective services 
when under attack. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 15 cents per copy. 


JUNIOR HIGH TRENDS 


An N.E.A. publication of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
major 
problems and trends in the junior 
high grades. The 96-page booklet, 


now available discusses the 


“Social Studies for Young Adoles- 
cents,” was edited by Julian C. Ald- 
rich, professor of education, New York 
University, practices 
used in school systems in Detroit, Kal- 
amazoo, Long Beach, Minneapolis, and 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Price, $1.50 per 


single copy. 


and describes 


A GUIDE TO PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


“You Are Invited to Help Make 
National Policies,” a new pamphlet, 
has been published by the Department 
of Elementary-School Principals of 
the NEA as a guide to help principals 
work together in improving elemen- 
tary education by improvement of the 
quality of their own professional 
leadership. 

The department’s committee on pro- 
fessional standards presents a plan of 
action for organizing elementary- 
school principalship, and asks that in- 
terested groups send their findings to 
the committee through the department 
headquarters. 

The pamphlet is available through 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copies, 50 cents. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
CHEMISTRY 


A 16-page illustrated booklet, “Shall 
I Study Chemistry?” has been publish- 
ed by the American Chemical Society 
to encourage more highschool students 
to consider chemistry as a career. The 
booklet tells what chemists and chem- 
ical engineers do in the different 
branches of the profession and de- 
scribes job opportunities and income 
prospects. 

The new booklet supplements two 
other recent publications of the So- 
ciety which provide more detailed in- 
formation on the field. The other 
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bulletins are “The Chemical Profes- 
sion,” and “Careers in Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering.” 

(opies of these three booklets can 
be obtained from the American Chem- 
ica! Society, 1155 16th St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


INFLATION DISCUSSED 


ie Office of 


“The 


Stabilization 
Versus In- 


Price 


publication, People 
I 


lation,” an education resource unit 
for secondary schools, is now available 
to teachers desiring advance copies. 
(he purpose of the unit is to pre- 
sent to highschool students and teach- 
ers the problem of inflation as_ it 


America. The 
content material, 


everyone in 
unit is in two parts 
and teaching aids. 

Copies are available on request from 
the Office of Public Information, 
OPS, Washington 25, D. C. 


attects 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


What do you know about education 


of children 6 to 8-years-old? A new 
pamphlet, “The Primary School— 
Stop! Look! Evaluate!”, spotlights 


educational problems of children in 
this age bracket. 

The booklet has been published by 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International and includes the 
following articles: 


“What Has Research Taught Us 
About Children in the Primary 
School?”’, “The New Discipline”, 
“What Is Being Done to Meet the 


Needs of Children?”, “Are Our Pro- 
motion Policies Defensible?’, “Can 
Promotion Practices Give Security to 
Children?”, and “What About Our 
School Building Future.” 

Order the 48-page booklets from 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Price, 75 cents. 


GUIDE SUGGESTS 
TEACHING FIRE 
PREVENTION IN CLASS 


The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs has introduced a unique 
approach to the teaching of fire pre- 
vention in a 64-page guide, “Fire Pre- 
vention for Secondary Schools.” 

The booklet provides materials and 
methods for teaching fire prevention 
within the highschool subjects. Thus 
fire prevention is taught in fine arts, 
music, physical sciences, history, auto- 
mechanics, English and other courses. 

The guide serves as a lesson plan 
which includes a development of the 
subject, activity assignments, and eval- 
uation. It also deals with curriculum 
and methods problems. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Curriculum Laboratory prepar- 
ed the booklet. Copies may be ordered 


from the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, Broadway at 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Price, $1.20 per 
copy. 
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America and its Railroads 
have grown up together! 














It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 
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Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 











Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 











Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 





Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 
services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAHROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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The foundation of your income is your abil- 
ity to earn, but a steady income is only pro- 
duced by being able to continuously perform 
your teaching duties. Where would you be financially 
with no income for a period of three to six months or 


more? 


Disability strikes many times in a lifetime! When it will 
happen and who will be among the 4080 persons disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness every hour, we never know! But it is no longe: 
necessary to wonder if an unexpected disability would catch you 
WITHOUT INCOME—WITHOUT SURPLUS—WITHOU'! 
INSURANCE. 

The Group Plan of Disability Income Protection which is 
sponsored by your MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION will provide ready cash when disability strikes. It pays a 
weekly benefit up to 52 FULL WEEKS for each time you are 
disabled by accident or sickness, and it’s available at a substantial 
saving in cost—the economies of group administration, selling and 
handling are all passed on to you. 


Be sure to ACT TODAY! You need to protect your most 
valued asset-—YOUR INCOME! 


Mail this coupon TODAY to 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


| Please send me, without obligation, an application for the LOW- | 
| COST Group Accident and Sickness Protection for members | 
: of M.S.T.A. | 
| Name 
: Address . SEES telat e, sitet: le 
| City State 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE COMPANY UNDERWRITING YOUR M.S.T.A. PLAN 








Proof of the Pudding 


The proof of the value of a thing 
may be judged by the results accom 
plished. Those that have been for: 
sighted enough to take protection in 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion accident, sickness, hospital-surgi- 
cal group insurance state that this 
step in many cases was of great valu 

The Continental Casualty Company 
that underwrites the program has paid 
in recent months over 300 claims. 

These claims vary in amount from a 
few dollars to several hundred dollars. 

Your Association sponsors this pro- 
gram as a service to members for thre« 
principal reasons. (1) We know that 
our members can get more coverage 
for their money in the group plan than 
in any other plan that they might par- 
ticipate in. (2) Once they become a 
member of the group their policy can- 
not be canceled except for non-pay 
ment of premium or the cancelation of 
all of the policies of all of the teach- 
ers under the group plan in this state. 
It seems very unlikely that this would 
ever happen. (3) Any just claim will 
be paid without the individual having 
to resort to hiring an attorney. The 
claims are paid promptly. 

Listed below are some recent claims 
that have been paid to MSTA mem- 
bers that have taken advantage of the 
group health plan. For obvious reasons, 
the claimant's address and not his 
name is used. 


Address Amt. Paid 


Warrensburg $1,300.00 


LaBelle 890.00 
Pattonsburg 1,120.00 
Clarksville 900.00 
Columbia . 1,000.00 
Maryville ; 320.71 
Springtield .. 305.71 
Maryville sntiieia 903.57 
Cassville a 
Columbia 361.21 
Kirkwood : ; . 296.43 
Columbia . nai 330.00 
Kahoka ; . 691.43 
Huntsville . 390.00 
Lockwood seceianal .. 335.00 
LaDue . wailed 849.98 
Maryville . 495.00 
Maryville - 1,025.00 
St. Joseph di 270.71 
Ferguson ..... 272.50 
Emden . i 310.00 
Rushville - 480.00 
Columbia _..... 543.09 
Springfield _.. " 467.86 
Neosho . ; 800.00 
Vienna . 882.01 
Chillcothe Seassaiinbsataioas 300.71 
Cassville. cosas ; 500.00 
Clayton ... 950.71 
Kirksville ... Sa ... 307.14 
Senath . .. 760.00 
Sarcoxie 450.00 
Dexter . 931.43 
Lake Ozark ae 


For further information write to 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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DEATHS 





MRS. CLARA SMART 
SPELLMAN 


Mrs. Clara Smart Spellman, 77, a 
teacher in the Moberly and Clark 
schools for more than 50 years, died 
Aug. 19 at her home in Clark. 

She began her teaching career in 
Moberly schools when she was 16 
years old. She taught in Clark for 25 
years before ill health forced her re- 
tirement. 


HOMER MARTIN 


Professor Homer Martin, a teacher 
in the Licking school system for the 
past 19 years, died May 16. He was 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Cabool and Ava, and 12 of the 19 
years superintendent of schools at 
Licking. 


MRS. BELLE PACE 


Mrs. Belle M. Pace, 83, longtime 
Butler County teacher, died Aug. 19 
at her home in Poplar Bluff after a 
long illness. 

Mrs. Pace was born Sept. 14, 1868, 
in Russellville, Ark. She taught 44 
terms in Butler County and retired 
in 1947 when she was 78 years old. 
She was married in 1888 to W. N. 
Pace, teacher, county superintendent 
of schools, and county commissioner 
before his death in 1927. 

Survivors are Mrs. Pace’s_ four 
daughters, Mrs. Mileta Adamson, Mrs. 
Ilah Worley, Mrs. Sweetie Aylor, all 
ot Poplar Bluff, and Mrs. Mazie Car- 
roll, Denver, Colo.; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Mattie E. Beights and Mrs. Dora 
M. Holloway, both of Poplar Bluff. 


MRS. GERTRUDE REED 


Mrs. Gertrude C. Reed, 93, former 
teacher in Macon and Sullivan County 
schools, died Aug. 4, at the home of 
her son, Fred, in Milan. 

Mrs. Reed was born Dec. 6, 1858, 
in Lyons, Ia., the daughter of Lyman 
P. and Sabina Preston Ames. She at- 
tended Sullivan County schools and 
later attended Green City College, 
Kirksville State Teachers College, and 
Warrensburg State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Reed spent 10 years in the 
teaching profession prior to her mar- 
riage on Oct. 16, 1889, to James Sher- 
man Reed, who preceded her in death 
in 1943. She later returned to teaching 
for 20 years, retiring in 1941. 

Survivors are her three sons, Fred, 
Frank, of Trenton, and James, of Se- 
dalia; one sister, Mrs. Clara Adams, of 
\lamosa, Colo., six grandchildren, 
and seven great grandchildren. 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 
an understanding that can only be developed through 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

\/ a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 

with teens and tens 

' a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 

\ a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 

\/ maintenance activities that integrate with each new pro- 
cess the pupil learns 

\V specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

\/ Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


" ie 4 


For full details on: 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














ng Free teaching material 
ona touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 
was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 


tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 


Paysbo | 
Menstrual Hygiene 








| anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 
teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 


For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 
struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 
why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 
and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 
by doctors. 

Mail coupon below to get portfolio and as many copies of 


the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. | 
Please send me | 
[ | Modess Educational Portfolio (_ _—_) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It" ; 
Name | 

Please Print) | 

Address ~~ | 
City r.0._ 
State _ | 
(Ouer good only in U.S.A | 














See our 

Display and Demonstration 
at the 

KANSAS CITY EXHIBIT 


November 6th & 7th Booth 207 


Etchall Inc. 


P.O.Box 266 


Columbia, Missouri 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





MIRACLE ETCHING CREAM 


\\ FOR ETCHING ON 
GLASS 
; ZG ‘ 





















Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

e@ Subject areas 

e Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 
titles. 
Fast efficient services from our 
large library. 
Write today for your free catalog to... 

Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 






New Faculty Members 





Versailles 

Mrs. Emma Warnke, commerce; 
Mrs. Marjorie Hanks, English; Mrs. 
Ruby Cox, grade eight; Helen Bass, 
grade seven; Mrs. R. N. Warren, 
Washington School for Negro Chil- 
dren. 


Holland 

Miss Kathleen Swift, second grade; 
Wanda Sue Davidson, English; Doro 
thy Tkacs, band and music; Dolan F. 
Rogers, commerce; Charles \lbert 
Faris, science. 


Dexter 

Percy Clippard, industrial arts and 
assistant coach; Chesley Hargrave, as- 
sistant principal and director of guid- 
ance and counseling in the elementary 
school; joe Hooks, ot. junior high 
mathematics and science; Mrs. Oma 
DeJarnett, junior high social studies; 
Gerald McElrath, principal, elementary 


schools. 


Herculaneum 

Bernard W. Cervini, music instruc- 
tor; Mary Gregory, vocational home 
economics; Earl De la Roche, coach 
and head science teacher; ‘Terrence 
McDonough, art and social studies; 
Anna Ejitmann, mathematics; Delpha 
Sue Vail, English; Frank Leet, assis- 
tant coach and boys’ physical educa- 
tion; Jack E. Sadler, science. 


Webb City 

James Evered, junior high core cur- 
riculum; Douglas Landrith, science 
and assistant coach; Wayne Lawson, 
vocal music; Kenneth K. Mustain, 
junior high mathematics; Rose Mary 
Reagan, vocational home economics; 
Betty Vickrey, girls physical educa- 
tion; Josie Collings, elementary; Hope 
Stults, elementary; Robert Eldredge, 
art; Thelma Drennan, librarian. 


Brentwood 

Mary Ann Bisch, speech correction- 
ist; Mrs. Helen M. Cordell, art; Mari- 
lyn Jean Herpel, physical education; 
Harlan E. Fiehler, biology, chemistry, 
physics, drivers education; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Fox, English, Spanish, school 
publications; Nadine Higgs, Latin and 
English; Mrs. Lillian T. Love, eighth 
grade; Margaret Westerman, health 
and physical education; Norma E. 
Anderson, first grade; Mrs. Fanchon 
Weitman, first grade; Mrs. Dorothy 
Daugherty, fourth grade; Barbara De- 
honey, second erade; Edith Z Howe, 
fourth grade; Joanna Rhodus, first 
grade; Jean Shanley, third grade; Mrs. 
Hazel Morrissey, fifth grade; Mrs. Lois 
Rinderknecht, kindergarten; Alma 
Wall, fourth grade; Mary Ellen Heins, 
kindergarten; and Mrs. Patricia Fish- 
wick, second grade. 








A Program Problem? 


Free Films and Recordings for 


Use at Professional Meetings, 
Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings. 


FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings: 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
The American Teacher 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
For Professional Meetings 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool Students 
Teacher Recruitment 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


RECORDINGS 


Characteristics of a Good Teacher 

Personality Development in the Classroom 

Teacher-Pupil Planning Technique 

A Forward Look for the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

Developing Good Classroom Discipline 

The Place of Arithmetic in the Curricu- 
lum 

The High School Curriculum fer Life 
Adjustment 

Improving Reading at All Levels 

Education, the Foundation of Business 

Understanding Education, Parents and 
Self 

Providing for Individual Differences in 
the Classroom 

The Teacher and Public Relations 

Newer Methods of Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress 

Preparing Better Classroom Tests 

Let Us Make a Study of Study 

How the School Can Educate for Mental 
Health 

Trends in Elementary Education 

Peveloping Salary Schedules for Teachers 

Developing a Core Program in the High 
School 

The Community College and its Functions 

Guidance in Modern Schools 

The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Audio-Visual Materials 

A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools 

The Citizen Child: His Needs in a Free 
World 


Record speed 33 44 R.P.M. Must 
use 1 mil microgroove needle. 
Radio Programs: 

Threshold 

Kindled Spark 

Tomorrow Won’t Wait 

The Goal Beyond 


Specify date to be used when re- 
questing records or films. Only 
cost is for return postage. 
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Mo. State Teachers Ass'n. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Representatives of Troost School, Kansas City, are shown 
receiving 1951 Freedoms Foundation School Awards. The 
presentation was made by Graham Patterson, publisher of 
the Farm Journal and Pathfinder Magazine, and a director 
Student, Willa Lewis, is ac- 
companied by teacher, Miss Elsie Wirt, in ceremony at 
Foundation National Headquarters at Valley Forge. 


Freedom Foundation 


of Freedoms Foundation. 


we 


| Hfunounces- AWARD 1% 


7 schools received awards 
for promoting 
American way of life 


WO hundred and fifty school 
5 pone including two hundred 
all-expense, three-day historic pil- 
grimages to the site of George 
Washington’s winter encampment 
at Valley Forge, Independence Hall 
and other historic shrines in Phil- 
adelphia and to Washington's 
home at Mount Vernon are offered 
by Freedoms Foundation in the 
1952 School Awards Program. The 
awards will also include one hun- 
dred and fifty comprehensive Free- 
dom Libraries and two hundred 
and fifty George Washington Ho- 
nor Medals. These awards will be 
presented to those schools which, 
in the opinion of the Freedoms 
Foundation Awards Jury, are do- 
ing an outstanding job of teaching 
the fundamentals of the American 
Way of Life. 


The 1952 School Awards Pro- 
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gram of Freedoms Foundation is 
open to every public, parochial 
and private school in the United 
States. Nominations are accepted 
until November 11. The Awards 
Program calls for an organized 
presentation of those activities dur- 
ing the school year which show 
that the school is working to build 
a better understanding of the 
\merican Way of Life. Entries are 
judged on the basis of the Credo 
which shows the American way 
based on a fundamental belief in 
God, Constitutional 


designed to serve the people and 


government 


an individual bundle of political 
and economic rights. Entries may 
take the form of art-work, photo- 
graphs, press clippings, recordings, 
films or other appropriate media 
which tell the story of the school’s 
activities. 

All entries are evaluated by a 
distinguished Awards Jury consist- 
ing of Justices of the State Supreme 
Courts and the elected officers of 
patriotic and service organizations. 





Standing before a Freedoms Foundation Library is Char- 
lene Dale (left), secretary of the student council of Joplin 
Senior Highschool, 1951-52, as she accepts for her school 
the Freedoms Foundation plaque. 

Miss Josephine Stewart (right), teacher of journalism, 
who wrote a winning letter of nomination, presented the 
award in a ceremony at the school. 





This picture taken last October of the 
fifth grade class of Fairview school 
giving the pledge of allegiance won 
a $200 prize from Freedoms Founda- 
tion for Principal Eric M. Hohn. 


Highschool newspapers may be 
nominated for a Freedoms Founda- 
National 


category 


tion award, also. The 
Awards Program has a 
devoted to highschool newspaper 
editorials. Filty S100 awards and 
Honor Medals are offered for those 
editorials best expressing the fun- 
damentals of the American Way of 
Life. 

Complete details on the National 
and School Awards Program may 
be obtained by writing Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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NOVEMBER 10 


HE staff of the Independence 

public school system realizes 
the importance of friendly public 
relations. These teachers know 
they can not “live unto themselves 
and conduct an effective 
educational program. 

The citizens of Independence 
have indicated their interest in 
public schools by responding favor- 
ably to the need for building pur- 
poses. A citizens’ committee studies 
the physical needs of the schools 
and makes suggestions for improve- 
ment to the Board of Education. A 
Business-Industry-Education Day is 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

With such thoughts in mind, the 
chairman of American Education 
Week formulated his plans. An 
effort was made to present to the 
public some of the useful and prac- 
tical subjects that are included in 


alone”’ 


the curriculum in addition to read- 
in’, ritin’, and rithmetic. A down- 
town store window was secured for 
display purposes. A poster was 
placed in the window each day 
during the week preceding Ameri- 


can Education Week. Each poster 
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indicated that living models would 
appear in that space the following 
Monday. 


Classroom Activity Shown 
Promptly at nine o'clock Mon- 

day, Nov. 

observe students busily engaged in 


12, the passer-by might 





Home Economics students 
in store window display 


regular classroom activity. To 
make the demonstrations 
realistic, representative class pro- 
jects that had been completed dur- 
ing this current school year served 
as a background for the students 
at work. Four departments were 


more 


Here is how Independence Schools 
j last year gave the Community 

a full view of their work 

by Nelvada Surbaugh 





NOVEMBER 13. FRIDAY 


@® OBSERVANCE 


General Theme 
CHILOREN IN TODAY'S WORLD 














NOVEMBER 15 


~WOVEMBER 14 SATURDAY 


represented from the senior and 


junior highschool—art, woodwork, 


mechanical drawing, and _ voca- 
tional home economics. One or 
two students from each depart 
ment rotated on an hourly sched- 
ule until the stores closed at 5:30 
p-m. A total of 60 students partici- 
pated in the program. 

Although the manager had made 
the window available only for the 
one day, he offered its use for 
Tuesday. 

Every school within the system 


The offer was accepted. 


(See Education Week Page 90) 


William Chrisman art 
students paint for public 
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Progress Report on Amendment 2 


if 





HOSE who are out on the 

7 oe lines working for 
\mendment No. 2 are encouraged 
by its acceptance and pronounced 
support from all parts of the state. 
Amendment 2g, to be voted on at 
the general election on Nov. 4, 
would permit a school district by 
a vote of 2/3 majority to become 
indebted up to 10 per cent of its 
taxable 


tangible property — for 


school building purposes. ‘The 
present limit is 5 per cent. 

For a review of facts connected 
with the Amendment, read “Room 
for Us?” or the “Campaign Man- 
ual” for workers and speakers. 
rhese are the basic pieces of litera- 
ture published by your MSTA fon 
use in the educational campaign. 


Your Job 

Everybody who knows about 
\mendment 2 seems to be for it. 
Your job is clear. Inform people 
of the need and purpose of the 
amendment. 

Nearly every day brings news 
to MSTA headquarters of another 
block of support for the amend- 
ment. Many important and power- 
ful state-wide organizations are 
publicly on record to work for 
and support the amendment. As 
this is written we are unaware ol 
any organized opposition to the 
proposal. 

The press, both rural and urban, 
has been plugging away with news 
stories and editorials in favor of 
the measure. 

Those organizations that have 
already endorsed the amendment 
are: Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Missouri Congress 
of Colored Parents and Teachers; 
School 


Missouri Association § of 
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Some pointers for you to consider as you 
work for the amendment during October 


Boards; Missouri State Chamber 
of Commerce; Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; American Legion, 
Department of Missouri; Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of 
Missouri; League of Women 
Voters of Missouri; American As- 
sociation of University Women; 
The Central Trades and Labo 
Union of St. Louis and Vicinity, 
Federation of Labor; 
Missouri State Medical Associa- 
tion: Missouri Association of Social 
Welfare; Missouri Public Expendi- 
ture Survey; National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety; Women’s City Club of Kan- 
sas City; Missouri Association of 


American 


School Administrators; Missouri 
Association of County Superinten- 
dents: Adult Education Associa- 


tion of Missouri; Missouri Guid- 
ance Association; South Central 
District Teachers Association; Mis- 
souri Textbook Men’s Association; 
Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa; Missouri Vocational Associa- 
tion; Missouri Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers Association: Mis- 
souri Industrial Education Associa- 
Home Making 


Association; Missouri 


tion; Missouri 
‘Teachers 
State Teachers Association. 

Others are now considering the 
amendment and _ will doubtless 
take action in the near future. 

Educators in many parts of the 
state are working fervently for 
Amendment 2. An example is St. 
Louis County which has organized 
an active group for the measure. 
The group has purchased 200,000 
extra pamphlet 
“Room for Us?” and 2,000 copies 
of the “Campaign Manual” be- 


copies of the 


yond the copies furnished schools 
in the county by the MSTA. Plans 
of the group call for the publica- 
tion of other informational ma- 
terial. 
October’s Action Calendar 

Here are activities on 
Amendment 2 that members of 


some 


the profession should be working 
on during October: 

Continue to get local organiza- 
tions to endorse No. 2 and make 
announcements of these in local 
newspapers. 

Ask business firms to include a 
“good word” about No. 2 in their 
advertising. 

Make final arrangements with 
radio stations for schedule of spot 
announcements for use on days 
immediately preceding Nov. 4. 

Board members should write let- 
ters of support for use in “Letter 
Box” of local newspaper. 

Appoint committees for com- 
munity canvass, telephone, trans- 
portation, and poll workers. 

Board members should send let- 
ter to patrons seeking support of 
No. 2 (Oct. 30). 

Have Amendment explained and 
literature available to all adult 
education groups. 

Have 
ment No. 2 in appropriate classes. 


students study Amend- 


Check the “Campaign Manual” 
and finish any activities for Sep- 
tember not yet completed. 





A few votes can mean the 
difference between victory and 
defeat. Do your part to see that 
Amendment 2 wins. 

















Would you like to know what is proposed for teachers 





i 


salaries, pupil load and for the solution of other 
educational problems?--Then read these major 


Recommendations of Citizens Commission 


N article last month by Mrs. 
Ax C. Kemper indicated that 
the Missouri Citizens Commission 
is recommending a foundation pro- 
gram of education. The foundation 
program, as proposed, represents a 
practical approach to many of the 
problems confronting education in 
the public schools of Missouri. At 
first glance it may seem that the 
foundation program involves only 
finance, but in the development of 
the program it was necessary also 
to consider the findings in all of 
the other committee areas, such as 
organization and administration, 
instruction, personnel, plant facil- 
ities, transportation, and resources. 

The resources committee re- 
ported that while Missouri ranks 
2zoth among the states in terms of 
the people’s total income per school 
child we rank 46th in the _per- 
centage of income spent on educa- 
tion. Thus it is clear that Missouri 
is not making the effort it should 
make in the support of public 
schools. The Commission, in de- 
signing a new financial structure 
for public education in Missouri, 
took into consideration not only 
the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions from the finance committee 
but also the conclusions and recom- 
mendations from all of the other 
committees. For example, the in- 
struction concluded 
that much of the instruction in the 
state was not of sufficiently high 
character, and thus the Commis- 
sion has sought ways to improve 
instruction and has attempted to 
design the foundation program to 


committee 
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MRS. AARON FISCHER 
Vice-chm. of Citizens Com. 


bring about the needed improve- 
ment. The same is true in reference 
to needs in transportation, school 
buildings, reorganization of school 
districts, etc. 


Financed on Budget Basis 

The foundation program which 
the Commission is proposing 
would put public school finance on 
a budget basis and would establish 
objective bases for determining 
the amount of funds a school dis- 
trict would be guaranteed through 
state and local cooperation for the 
following: instructional _ salaries, 
transportation of school children, 
other current operating costs, and 
school plant facilities. While it is 
not possible to state all of the de- 
tailed recommendations in_ this 


article the major recommendations 


by Mrs. Aaron Fischer 


pertaining to the foundation pro- 
gram are indicated below. 
Believing that the instructional 
salaries not only should be suff- 
cient to secure the proper number 
of instructional 
should also be sufficient to enable 
us to secure adequately and appro- 
personnel, the 


personnel but 


priately trained 
Commission recommends that the 
calculation of foundation program 
funds for instruction should be 
based upon a bracket system which 
will relate the salary amounts to 
the levels of training of the teach- 
ers. Specifically, the Commission 
proposes that the foundation pro- 
gram guarantees for baccalaureate 
degree teachers should be $3000, 
with a lesser amount guaranteed 
for teachers below the degree and 
a larger amount for teachers with 
the master’s degree. 

Thus if a school district has 20 
baccalaureate degree teachers the 
school district would be guaranteed 
through the foundation program 
$60,000 which would have to be 
paid to these 20 teachers, although 
all of the teachers in this training 
category might not receive the 
same salary. In addition to the 
foundation program guarantee for 
basic instructional salaries provi- 
sion is made for increments for 
supervisors and administrators and 
for any period of service in excess 
of the regular school term. Fur- 
thermore, it should be understood 
that practically all school districts 
would have tax leeway above the 
tax rate required for participation 

(See Recommendations Page 26) 
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OW often have we classroom 
H teachers said, “No, I never 
teach creative music because I 
have neither the time nor the tal- 
ent.2”’ Yet it takes little of either 
to sustain a rewarding experience 
for both you and the children. 

Your first attempt probably 
won’t put Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein out of business, but who 
cares? The children love it because 
they “made it up” themselves, and 
vou will love it because you have 
given them a rich new experience. 


A Few Rules to Remember 

1. Do have a plan. If you 
choose to write about spring, pick 
a beautiful day for it, introduce it 
gaily, and have a few rhyming 
words in mind in case they get 
stuck. 

2. Do keep it short and simple. 
A four-line poem will make about 
two lines of music. They can al- 
ways write a second verse, and any 
good little melody you produce 
will bear repeating. 

3. Do stop at once when in- 
terest lags. Leave it in plain sight 
on the blackboard, with permis- 
sion to add to the list of words 
anytime they have an idea. 

4. Do keep your rhyming words 
pure. “Down” rhymes with 
“brown.” The immature child will 
try to rhyme it with “sound and 
ground.” 

5- Do keep reminding them that 
it is all theirs. Assure them that 
you will not change a note or a 
word without permission from the 
child who first mentioned it. 

With your plan firmly in mind, 
it is easy to guide the children’s 
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by Hazyl Hoffelt Fletcher 


minds into the proper channels 
for composing. However, do not 
be shocked if some joker suggests 
a rather questionable word or 
phrase. Treat it lightly, and pass 
it quickly. 

On one occasion, when writing 
a song about elves prancing and 
fairies dancing, Paul suddenly said 
in a loud voice, “Put in ‘My dog 
was smoking a big black cigar.’ ”’ 





An easy “That 
doesn’t seem to fit right here, Paul. 
Keep it in mind for the first non- 


answer was, 


sense-song we write.” 

An example of teacher-class co- 
operation in the development of 
a song follows: 

1. The plan: To write a song 
of four short lines about things 
we can do. 


(See Music Page 31) 


We Can 






We can march te the sound ofa military band. 









We can dance foo waltz, and the music's really grand. 







We can SING, OS we dance. We can even clap our 








hand, and our feel will obey our commana . 


“We Can” written by the sixth grade, Ulysses S. Grant School, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, February, 1952, under the direction of Mrs. Fletcher. 
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Second MSTA-NEA 
Conference for Community 
Teachers Associations 
Attended by 250 Leaders 


Approximately 250 leaders represent- 
ing 227 community associations met 
in Columbia Aug. 19-21, to consider 
means of making the local association 
more effective and discuss professional 
programs it should sponsor. 


Reviewed by the conference in the 
3 discussion groups were characteris- 
tics, projects and committees of an 
effective community association, acti- 
vities and services of the MSTA and 
NEA, policies relating to salary sched- 
uling and sick leave, professional stan- 
dards and ethics, laws relating to re- 
tirement, employment and dismissal 
and recommendations of the Citizens 
Study Commission. 

Presiding at the two General Ses- 
sions was Dr. Roscoe V. Shores, 
President of the MSTA. Dr. Glenn 
E. Snow, assistant secretary for Lay 
Relations, NEA, and Miss Margaret 
Stevensen, assistant executive secre- 
tary, Department Classrooms Teach- 
ers, NEA, represented the national 
office at the conference. 





Teachers pause during a tour of the 
MSTA building to examine a few of 
the more than 1100 titles of Reading 
Circle Books available thru this ser- 
vice to schools. 
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Thurman 


Above are leaders of two of the three discussion groups: top group discussed 
“Topics of Interest” and lower group “The Report of Citizens Study Commission.” 
The third group, with Margaret Schowengerdt as chairman, made plans for active 


community associations. 





Some members of the conference ready to enter the Headquarters Building of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association to enjoy the Hospitality Hour sponsored 


by the Association. 
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EOPLE are frequently heard 
P. complain that the legislature 
is entirely unjustified or unauthor- 
ized in passing laws affecting the 
administration of local schools. 
They are critical of laws that con- 
cern such matters as curriculum 
prescriptions, minimum salaries, 
and tenure. They look upon such 
acts as examples of state inter- 
ference in the administration of a 
purely local function. 


Why is the state justified in pass- 
ing legislation of this sort? To 
inswer this question one must un- 
derstand the function of public 
education, as defined by the courts. 
Frequently courts, in ruling on 
matters affecting public schools 
and public education, find it neces- 
sary to define the place of the 
school in the American social order 
and in governmental structure. 


Not Purely Local 


A study of court decisions re- 
veals the fact that our higher 
courts have developed a theory of 
public education which conceives 
of the school as a social agency and 
governmental institution. While 
these words are familiar to most 
school administrators, their signi- 
ficance and their implications are 
not generally understood. Too of- 
ten administrators and _ teachers 
look upon the school as a purely 
local or municipal institution of a 
charitable or philanthropic nature, 
created for the purpose of benefit- 
ing individual pupils and their 
parents. While they may not ex- 
press this so tersely, or even admit 
it, still it is implied in many of the 
decisions they make and the ac- 
tions they take. Nothing, however, 
could be further from reality. 

Our courts are in agreement in 


why courts uphold 


ahs 
EDUCATION AS A STATE FUNCTION 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Reprint Nations Schools 
March, 1952 


holding that education is a func- 
tion of the state and that our pub- 
lic schools are not local but state 
institutions. In arriving at their 
concept of public education, they 
reason that the state is sovereign 
in all matters except those over 
which it has yielded its sovereignty 
to the federal government and 
that education is not such a mat- 
ter. (The words “schools” and “‘ed- 
ucation” do not appear in our fed- 
eral constitution.) 


Therefore, the power to create, 
administer, control and finance a 
system of public schools is one re- 
served to each individual state. 
This power or authority is as- 
sumed by the state because educa- 
tion is essential to the attainment 
of the highest ends of the state— 
the guaranteeing and securing of 
the good order, peace and well-be- 
ing of the state. Education is es- 
sential to safety, the welfare and 
the very existence of the state it- 
self—it is essential to the economic, 
the political, and the social well- 
being of the state. 


For Society as a Whole 


It should be evident, then, that 
the school is not a philanthropic or 
charitable agency created for the 
benefit of individual pupils or 
parents. Needless to say, it is of 
benefit to individuals, but it is im- 
portant to note the point of em- 
phasis. The state maintains and 
supports schools for the purpose 
of furthering the ends of the state 
which is, in our form of govern- 


ment, all of us taken together in 
our collective capacity. While the 
state must necessarily educate indi- 
viduals, it educates them not for 
philanthropic reasons _ primarily 
but for the sake of society as a 
whole; so the school must be con- 
ceived of as a service to the indi- 
vidual for the benefit of society. 

If this seems an inconsequential 
distinction, one needs only to ask 
himself this question, “Could one 
‘sell’ the idea of added taxes for 
public schools to the wealthy tax- 
payer, the childless voter, or the 
large impersonal corporation on 
the ground schools are charitable 
institutions created to benefit the 
individual as easily as he could on 
the ground they are instruments 
of the state, created for guarantee- 
ing the existence of a democratic 
social order?” The answer is ob- 
vious. 

At this point someone is bound 
to ask, “Is this not a totalitarian 
concept of public education?” The 
answer is both “Yes” and “No.” 
Before I attempt a specific answer, 
it should be pointed out that 
while all types of governments, 
not just democracies, will accept 
this concept that education is a 
function of the state, still it has 
different meanings for different 
types of government. This dif- 
ference is clearly manifested in the 
applications of the concept. In a 
totalitarian form of government 
sovereignty rests in the hands of 
a single individual or a small rul- 
ing group. Here, the school be- 
comes an instrument or agency for 
furthering the ends of the indi- 
vidual or clique. In our form of 
government, on the other hand, 
where sovereignty resides in the 


(See Courts Uphold Page 28) 
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By C. H. Lindemeyer 


EACHERS who appreciate ef- 
"h ideas in record-keeping will 
be interested in a handy class rec- 
ord system which combines a com- 
plete account of student perform- 
ance and behavior with a listing of 
socio-economic, biographical, and 
educational information about 
class members. 

The record system is designed to 
eliminate trips to the central office 
which teachers so often have to 
take to find a student’s address, 
activities, age, stan- 
scores, etc. It is 
an inexpensive and uselul way ol 


after school 


dardized test 


keeping in closer contact with each 
pupil in the class and has been 
used by one teacher in Kirkwood 
highschool for about 15 
Several other teachers in Kirkwood 


years. 
have tried the system. 


Just a Name 


To many teachers, student rec- 
ords for the classroom mean only 
a tabulation of test scores behind 
a name on the class roll. Thus 
when personal or educational prob- 
lens arise which require informa- 
tion regarding the student’s ex- 


tracurricular activities, part-time 
job, special qualifications for a par- 
ticular home _ back- 


ground, the teacher must look to 


project, or 


sources other than his own records. 


In one instance a teacher found 
that one of his pupils was having 
a great deal of trouble staying 
awake in class. Central office rec- 
ords showed that this particular 
student worked as a baby sitter 
on some week nights which would 
have been partial explanation for 
the classroom snooze. But seldom 
will every teacher have the time 
to check these records every time 
a minor classroom incident arises. 

The suggested compact class rec- 
ord gives the opportunity for know- 
ing something about a pupil right 
now. The teacher also can write 
down anecdotal records of the pu- 
pil and give recognition for special 
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Trouble 
Ahead 


A Unique signal 
system that marks 
the Right-of-Way to 
better personal 
understanding of 
each class member 


projects and reports as they happen 
and thus keep at hand an account 
which will increase personal under- 
standing of each class member. 
The record book consists of 4” 
x 6” cards pasted in a manila 
folder of some sort. Information in- 
cluded in the book will vary with 
the teacher and school, but it can 
include: student’s name, IQ test 
score, address, parent’s name and 
student’s 


occupation, homeroom, 


age and _ occupational interests, 
other courses being carried during 
the present semester, clubs and 
activities, number of class recita- 
tions, notes on classroom perform- 
ance. 

Voluntary remarks by the stu- 
dents on their home life and after 
school activities can also be entered 
on the cards. 

The record book is inexpensive 
when compared to the time it can 





















GO 
All Clear 
Ahead 


save and the variety of uses it can 
serve. The 
few. For each pupil a 4 
made of heavy grade bond paper 


needed are 
” x 6” card 


materials 


should be filled out and_ pasted 
into a standard manila cover cut 
1/4 inch larger than the cards. 
Cardboard cannot be used because 
it is too heavy and cannot be bent. 
One side of the card is a printed 
form which must be filled in by 
the pupil. This side will include 
biographical information, and at 
the blank space at the bottom of 
the page the pupils can be asked 
to add any information about 
themselves which they believe to 
be a factor in effective school work. 
Other information such as rank 
in class, IQ or reading scores can 
be found in the central office. 
After the cards have been filled 
out, assembling them in the folder 
is easy. Turn over each card so 
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that the pupil’s name is at the bot- 
tom of the page. On the blank side 
of the card print the pupil’s name 
at the bottom in letters 1/4 inch 
high. Alphabetize the cards and 
paste them into a manila folder 
as follows: 

:. Turn over the stack of cards 
so that the last name is on top. 


2. Lay a card on the inside back 
cover of the folder and draw a line 
to indicate the upper edge of the 


card. 


Handy Cl 


3. Spread paste on the inside 
of the back cover above the line 
and 1/4 inch below it. 

4. Put the top card from the 
stack into the cover so the printed 
name is exposed and continue past- 
ing each card into the cover leav- 
ing the name exposed. 

5. Fold 
the paste is thoroughly dry to make 


back each card after 


them flexible. Complete assembly 
takes about 20 minutes. 


After the folder is assembled, 


is ready for use. It will give an 
insight into pupil behavior and 
show an individual's standing with- 
in the class. It makes comparative 
studies easy such as change in age 
correlation of 


trends, grades to 


other factors, and correlation of 


participation in activities with 


school marks. 


In the hands of a resourceful 


teacher, the possibilities of this 


record book are practically un- 


limited. 


assroom Record 


is Students Book of Life 


Sem. I 
1962-53 





The simple manila cover of the class 
record gives the name of the class, 
semester and year. 
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Inside, the record book looks like this. 
Cards are pasted one on top of the 
other so that they can be folded back 
to show the records of each pupil. In 
this example the tally marks behind 
each name show the number of reports 
made by the pupil. The numbers at 
the right are centile ranking in a 
psychological examination. 
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When the cards are flipped over a 
brief history of the student is readily 
available. The backs of the cards giv- 
ing personal information are usually 
filled in by the pupil himself to save 
time. There is also room on the card 
for notations on work the pupil is 
doing in class. 












= Cuba, again 
after nine marvelous 
months of study and tra- 
veling in Missouri. 

zy <A year ago last July, | 

@ Was getting ready to leave 
my country as the recipient of a 
scholarship granted by the state 
chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Everything was uncertain then. 
Only my faith, high ideals and am- 
bition were leading me to a place 
I had never been to meet and stay 
with people I had never seen. Mis- 
souril is very real to me now. I 
studied there; I visited many towns, 
schools and homes; I made friends 
among teachers and other groups 
of people; I was happy and I trust 
that I made others happy; I am so 
thankful for this wonderful priv- 
ilege. 

Nine months passed by rapidly 
since I was busy all the time. The 
first four months I spent at Mis- 
souri Valley College in Marshall 
taking courses in education and 
general training. The following 
five months I traveled across the 
state visiting schools and Delta 
Kappa Gamma Chapters. 


Better English Helped 
Although this was my _ second 
visit in the states, the things I 
learned and observed were alto- 
gether different. In 1946 I went 
to South and North Carolina as a 
student. My English was poor and 
my capacity for observation lim- 
ited. In 1951, after I had completed 
my studies in education at the Uni- 
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A Familiar Friend Sends 


Greetings From Cuba 


After Studying and Teaching In 
Missouri Schools for nine months 


versity of Havana and 
school for six years, I was better 
prepared for the task I was under- 
taking. As a teacher I could give 
and receive, observe and appreciate 
teaching. My knowledge of English 
was such that I had a message to 
put forth in words which were al- 
ways clearly understood. 

It is hard to say which phase of 
my work I enjoyed most. I could 
say everything and that would be 
true. However, if I had to pick one 
phase, it would be my visits and 
observations in the classrooms. | 
enjoyed standing in front of groups 
of American children, all ages, 
from kindergarten to senior high 
school. Their expressions told me 
much. First they seemed to wonder 
whether they could understand my 
foreign version of their language. 
As soon as I began to speak I 
could see their smiles, and I felt 
relieved when they looked at each 
other as if to say, “Yes, we do un- 
derstand, it is not exactly our ac- 
cent, but very much like it.” 


taught 


Teaching Here a Privilege 


I would not take anything for 
the privilege of teaching Cuban 
history and geography which I did 
many times. To hear the children 
repeating words in Spanish, sing- 
ing little songs and looking at the 
Cuban map with eyes that ex- 
pressed admiration as well as in- 
terest made me the happiest per- 
son in the world. 

I told the children not only 
about Cuba as a neighboring ter- 
ritory, but also as a nation with 
needs and ideals very much like 
the needs and ideals of people in 
the United States. The red, white 
and blue in the Cuban flag were 


By Umbelina G. Landera 


always bright touches in the class- 
rooms where I visited. Vehement 
notes of the national anthem were 
always heard with enthusiasm and 
respect. Missouri is a reality to me 
and I believe I helped to make 
Cuba a reality also to hundreds of 
children and adults in Missouri. 

It has been a privilege to meet 
so many teachers in the place 
where a teacher should be met—his 
classroom. What an opportunity 
to sit down, observe, write notes 
and make sketches of the most in- 
teresting features in every grade. 
What a thrilling experience to 
watch children’s reactions to mo- 
tivation and various incentives. 
What a help to be able to detect 
abilities, habits, and _ attitudes 
changing through the influences 
that teacher and classmates exert 
upon each other. 


Discipline Was Good in Missouri 


There are two aspects of the 
teaching process in Missouri which 
impressed me: one is discipline, 
the other is opportunity for self 
improvement or instruction. Every 
teacher I visited was developing 
good behavior and discipline in 
his classroom by teaching pupils 
to ask, “Why should I do it this 
way?” They do not give orders, but 
reasons. They do not command. 
On the contrary, they try to set 
the example of help, cooperation 
and public recognition. That is 
true discipline in the way that 
modern education demands it. I 
did not visit a classroom where the 
teacher needed to pound the table, 
ring a bell or make any noise to 
achieve attention or silence from 
the class. A soft tap on the shoul- 


(See Greetings Page 27) 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


Kansas City Meeting 


LANS have been virtually completed for 
the Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, November 5-7. 

The general theme for the Convention 1s 
“Education—The Bulwark of Democracy.” 

On the programs will appear Virgil M. 
Rogers, President, American Association of 
School Administrators; Sarah Caldwell, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association; L. 
Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; H. 
Harry Giles, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector, Center of Human Relations Study, New 
York University; H. C. Hand, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; James A. McCain, 
President, Kansas State College; M. D. Mobley, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational As- 
sociation; Hal Boyle, famed correspondent; and 
M. C. Matthes, Chairman, Missouri Citizens 
Commission. 

A special feature of the Cenvention is ‘The 
Hour of Charm All-Girl Orchestra under the 
direction of Phil Spitalny. 

Membership receipts will be required for 
the Hour of Charm. Adults, not members, will 
be admitted for $1.50 and children below 
twelve years of age for $1.00. The charge is 
being made to help defray the cost of the pro- 
gram. 

Splendid programs have been arranged by 
the thirty departmental groups and Friday 
afternoon will be a time when teachers will re- 
ceive professional stimulation and growth in 
their own teaching fields. 

Reservations are in to guarantee a larger 
and better exhibit than ever before. The ex- 
hibit is recognized as a vital part of the Conven- 
tion, making a real contribution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets on Wed- 
nesday at 9:00 A.M. 

Committee reports now being printed will 
be mailed to all delegates and alternates pre- 
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vious to the meeting. Copies will be available 
to anyone interested, immediately following 
the Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel reser- 
vations, you should do so immediately. 


Amendment No. 2 


The campaign is underway. The result 
depends on what each of us does from now until 
Nov. 4. 

If your community is not active, for the 
sake of the children get busy. Materials have 
been mailed to city and county superintendents 
for distribution. If you can use more, write us. 

If the people are properly informed and 
are at the polls on election day, the Amend- 
ment will prevail. ‘The vast majority of ow 
citizens want good schools. 

Let each of us get busy and stay busy until 
the afternoon of Nov. 4. 


In Brief 


Early payment of membership dues is 
helpful. The first three schools to report 100% 
for this year were Senath on July 24, Memphis 
on Aug. 1, and Mt. View on Aug. 4. 

The Executive Committee met on Sept. 
13, to review reports of other committees and 
to complete plans for the Kansas City Meeting. 
Che Legislative Committe met on Sept. 27. The 
Resolutions Committee meets on Oct. 4. 

The second state conference for leader- 
ship training was most successful and should 
assist in making the community associations 
more active and effective. 

This is only a reminder that to render 
service the Association sponsors the group plans 
of automobile, life and health, accident, hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance, operates 
Bunker Hill, administers the Reading Circle 
Program, and makes possible pupil coverage. 
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Liems of L[nterest 





Russell Lee, of Moberly, is_ teach- 
ing mathematics and science in the 
Kansas City schools. 


Paul Tinsley, teacher of vocational 
agriculture for the past five years at 
Osceola, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Stockton. 


Agnes Steck, who taught commerce 
and social studies last year at Wright 
City, has been employed as commer- 
cial instructor in the Mexico high- 
school. 

Ruth Glazebrook, teacher of ele- 
mentary education in the Trenton Jun- 
ior College, taught during the past 
summer in the State Teachers College 
at Dickinson, N. D. 


Donald Neuhart, music teacher at 
Willow Springs, began his duties in 
September as music instructor in the 
North Kansas City public schools. 


Opal Gumper, of Columbia, has been 
employed in the elementary schools 
at Hermann. 


Rogers Mansfield, commerce and 
geography teacher at LaBelle for the 
last two years, has resigned to take 
a position with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 


Mrs. S. A. Richmond, commercial 
teacher at Patton highschool for the 
last 3 years, is teaching in this field 
at Golden City. 


Jean Laster, of Columbia, is the 
new mathematics and speech teacher 
at Houston. 


Joseph Benson, formerly coach and 
recently principal of the Smith-Cotton 
highschool in Sedalia is now principal 
of the William Chrisman highschool in 
Independence. 

Mr. Benson is a graduate of the 
William Chrisman highschool. 


Conrad White, of Archie, has been 
employed as chairman of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Warrensburg. 


Calvin Harbin, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in secondary 
education at the Kansas State College, 
Hayes, Kan. 


Donald Amelon, of Centralia, is 
now teaching industrial arts at Green- 
ville, N. C. 

Metz G. Cherry, for many years 
coach at Kennett and highschool prin- 
cipal last year, has accepted a similar 
position in the Sikeston highschool. 


Charles D. Carrens, mathematics 
teacher at Cooter, has been appointed 
math and science teacher in Van 
Buren. 

Francis Huss, principal of the Mays- 
ville highschool last year, has accept- 
ed a similar position at St. Clair. 
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Lila Durham, English and journal- 
ism instructor in the Sullivan high- 
school for the past year, has accepted 
a position as teacher of English in 
Parkville. 

Leon C. Karel, of the Kirksville State 
Teachers College, is the new editor 
of the “Missouri School Music” Jour- 
nal. 

Elmer Harpham has resigned his 
position as superintendent of Bunker 
public schools to accept a similar po- 
sition as head of the Tuscumbia 
schools. 

E. B. Cox, history teacher in the 
junior highschool and assistant coach 
at Poplar Bluff, has accepted a posi- 
ton as coach at Louisiana. 


Lester Fadler, principal of the Fisk- 
Rombauer highschool for the past five 
years, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position in St. Louis. 


Leon C. Marler has been appointed 
principal of the Fisk-Rombauer high- 
school to succeed Mr. Fadler. 


Elmer E. Dunn, superintendent of 
the Kewanee public schools last year, 
has accepted the superintendency at 
Diehlstadt. 

Donald V. Zoerb, principal of the 
Maryland school, Clayton, has been 
named by the St. Louis County Con- 
ference of School Board Members and 
Superintendents to direct the cam- 
paign for the support of the Amend- 
ment 2 in St. Louis County. 


Ruth Ingrum, English and Latin 
teacher at Hickman highschool for the 
past 10 years, has received a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship for a year of 
special study at educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

The fellowship allows each teacher 
selected to plan his own program of 
study. It provides no less than $3,009 
for the year plus transportation ex- 
penses and tuition at colleges and 
universities. 

Miss Ingrum plans to study English 
departments in highschools through- 
out the country and visit colleges and 
universities. 

O. W. Brown, superintendent of the 
Clarkton public schools for the last 
7 years, has resigned to accept the 
head post at Alton. 


Mary Kneller has started her pro- 
fessional career as a teacher in the 
fifth grade at Lawson. 


E. M. Basye, superintendent of the 
Lone Jack public schools for the past 
4 years, has resigned to accept a teach- 
ing position at the Lee’s Summit 
junior highschool. 

William H. Nichols, of Holden, has 
been named superintendent of Lone 
Jack schools to succeed Mr. Basye. 


Winfred E. Parker has been elected 
superintendent of the Bunker public 
schools. 

Eugene Cloninger is the new speech 
teacher at Norborne. Mr. Cloninger 
taught at Sullivan last year. 

Joseph Noynert, science and social 
studies teacher in the Mt. Vernon 
highschool has accepted the elementary 
principalship at Eolia. 


Judith Black, of Moberly, has been 
appointed by the Wichita, Kan., board 
of education to a position in the ele- 
mentary system. 


Charles Conrad, who taught indus- 
trial arts at the Washington High- 
school for the last two years has 
accepted a similar position in the Park- 
ville school. 

Charles A. Hannah, teacher of so- 
cial studies and physical education in 
the Edina highschool last year, has 
resigned to accept the coaching posi- 
tion in South Pasadena, Calif. 


Ralph Braswell, teacher of com- 
merce in the Holland system for the 
past three years, is now serving as 
highschool principal at Ashland. 


John Craig, Jr., science and mathe 
matics teacher at Jonesburg the past 
year, has been named by the North 
Kansas City board of education to 
a similar position in this system. 

Herbert Miles, of Fulton, is teach- 
ing industrial arts in the Richmond, 
Calif., schools. 

Marvin Kaufman, teacher of book- 
keeping and typewriting in the Phil- 
lipsburg highschool last year, has ac- 
cepted a position as mathematics in- 
structor in the Cuba, Mo., public 
schools. 

Orval Stiegemeier, social studies and 
coach the last three years in the 
Savannah highschool, is now teaching 
mathematics and science at River View 
Gardens. 

Marshall Arnold, superintendent of 
Marquand public schools for the past 
two years, has accepted a position as 
highschool principal at Ava. 

Sherman Tucker, band and orchestra 
instructor at Cabool last year, has 
accepted a position as music teacher 
at Bonne Terre. 

Daniel W. McHan, who received his 
M.A. degree from Georgia Peabody 
College this summer, was elected ele- 
mentary supervisor of the newly form- 
ed R-4 District at Greenfield. 


Elwood Robertson, formerly of 
Gallatin, heads the Industrial Arts 
Department at Greenfield highschool. 
Greenfield is completing a new $45,000 
industrial arts-vocational agriculture 
building, according to Supt. E. J. Rose- 
man. 
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Mrs. Thelma Basye, who taught last 
year at Buckner, has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Mason school in Jackson 
County 

Jean Hourigan, first grade teacher 
at t MacMillan school in Mexico, 
Mo., ior the past.5 years is now teach- 
ing the first grade at Bartlesville, 
Okl: 


Albert Holthoefer, music instructor 
at Richmond highschool last year, has 
been appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Lawson Reorganized 
District No. 4 to teach band and glee 
clul 

Mildred Fischer, instructor of paint- 
ing at the Fort Wayne, Ind., Art 
School and former teacher at Stephens 
College, Columbia, has been named 
chairman of the art department at 
Lindenwood College. 


Lenora Cecilia Fry has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of home 
economics at Park College. Miss Fry 
has taught home economics in the 
highschools of Bucklin and Augusta, 
Kan 

Charlotte Clutterbuck, of Evanston, 
Ill, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of secretarial science 
at Lindenwood College. 


George S. Reuter, of Holden, Mo., 
began his duties on Sept. 1 as asso- 
ciate professor of education, Arkansas 
A. & M. College, College Heights, 
Ark. Dr. Reuter is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri. 


Wilford Schroer, principal of the 
highschool at Flat River, is now prin- 
cipal of Simonsen highschool at Jeff- 
erson City. 

Willard Tennyson, guidance coun- 
selor and social studies teacher at 
Caruthersville highschool last year, 
has accepted a position in the field of 
guidance at Cedar Rapids, fa. 


Orus Wilson, superintendent of 
Mountain Grove schools for the past 
several years, has accepted an educa- 
tional position with the American Can- 
cer Society. Mr. Wilson will direct the 
educational program in Missouri. 


Richard E. Findley, English teacher 
for the last three years at the Sullivan 
highschool, has accepted a position as 
teacher of highschool English and so- 
cial studies at Lebanon. 


William D. Decker, music teacher 
in the Galena reorganized district the 
last two years, has accepted a position 
as part-time music teacher in Harris- 
burg. 


Esther Phillips, English teacher for 
the last three years at Crystal City 
Highschool, is now employed as librar- 
ian in the Jennings’ system. 


Vernon L. Bell, social studies and 
biology teacher last year at Meadville, 
has been named by the Norborne board 
of education as social studies teacher 
in this school. 
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Clyde B. Hurtt, superintendent For- 
est City public schools, has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Tarkio. 


Robert L. Southerland, superinten- 
dent of schools at Caruth for the past 
four years, has been elected principal 
of the senior highschool at Flat River 
to replace W. H. Schroer who resigned 
to accept the head position at Simon- 
sen Highschool in Jefferson City. 


Mrs. Hazel Reeser Edwards, im- 
mediate past-president of the St. Louis 
Grade Teachers Association, was elect- 
ed Mid-West vice-president of the Na 
tional League of Teachers Associations 
at its annual meeting held July 2 in 


Detroit. 


Paul Stephens, superintendent of 
schools at Risco for the last four years, 
has resigned to move to a farm near 
Sedalia. 

R. E. Becklean, superintendent Rus- 
kin public schools, resigned last Au- 
gust 27. Mr. Becklean has accepted 
a teaching position in Northeast high- 
school, Kansas City. 


Bowdry Beavers, who taught at 
Grant City the past school year, has 
resigned to accept a position in the 
elementary schools in Limon, Colo. 


William Person, music instructor at 
Tarkio for the past three years, has 
resigned to accept a position in the 
schools of Fall City, Neb. 
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WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9 through 12 


Like golf, English is more than a one-shot proposition. To 
make it stick, there must be a well-rounded program of teaching, 
testing, review and maintenance. 

And here it is . . . in Workbooks and Handbooks that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and the writing of original sentences. 
Each unit of study is based on a comprehensive system of pre- 
testing, teaching, practicing, reviewing, and testing, with a 
maintenance program presented at the end of each unit cover- 
ing skills taught in all preceding units. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL NURSES 
LUNCHEON 


Reservations for the Department of 
Public School Nurses luncheon to be 
held in connection with the MSTA 
convention November 7 at the Conti- 
nental Hotel in Kansas City should be 
made not later than Nov. 3. 

Dr. G. N. Magnus, president elect, 
American School Health Association 
and medical director of the University 
City public schools will speak on 
“Highlights of the Cleveland Con- 
vention.” 

The price of the luncheon is $2.25 
and checks or money orders should be 
made payable to Bernice Brown. 
Mail to 5712 Cherry, Kansas City 10, 
Missouri. 


SCHOOLMASTERS 
TO MEET IN HUNTSVILLE 


The superintendents of northeast 
Missouri south of Highway 36, will 
hold their monthly meeting at Hunts- 
ville on the evening of Oct. 27, accord- 
ing to Secretary Mac Coverdell. 

These meetings are held regularly 
by the group on the fourth Monday 
night of each month during the school 
year except December and May. 

The program is usually of an in- 
formal nature with the group dis- 
cussing problems that are of mutual 
interest to all. 

Any superintendent is welcome that 
desires to attend, says Mr. Coverdell. 

The officers for the group this year 
are: President, Clay Coy, superinten- 
dent of schools, Mexico; Vice Presi- 
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EAT BETTER... LIVE EASIER... 
FOR LESS MONEY 


ITH AN ELECTRIC FOOD FREEZER! 


You can eat better when you are able to freeze a 


wide variety of fruits and vegetables in season and 
enjoy them the year ‘round. When you buy meat 


for storage you can choose better grades and save on 


quantity purchases. Freeze leftovers, too, and use 


them days or even weeks later. 


Meal preparation is easier with a Food Freezer. You 


can shop weeks in advance ... no last-minute trips to 


market ... mo more bad-weather shopping. Simply 


prepare and freeze complete meals or store quantities 


of ice cream and pastries . 


moment’s notice. 


. ready for use at a 


A Food Freezer is a convenience that saves you money. 


Besides saving time and work, tests prove that the 
average family can save as much as $100 a year by quan. 
tity buying and in-season storage of foods with 

Food Freezer. 








POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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dent, Walter Evans, superintendent of 
schools, Fulton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mac Coverdell, superintendent of 
schools, Bowling Green. 


10 SECRETRAIES 
ATTEND CONVENTION 

Ten Missouri school secretaries at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
National Association of School Secre- 
taries in Detroit, June 27-29. Some 
200 secretaries were present at the 
convention which was held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the NEA. 

Missouri secretaries at the meetings 
were: Mary Van Hook, Webster 
Groves; Bessie Ploesser, Kansas City; 
Alta Cranmer, Mexico; Ruth B. 
Reiss, Brentwood; Adeline Fangman, 
Clayton; Joan Bray, Kennett; Linda 
Lee Francis, Kansas City; Alice Noel- 
ken, St. Louis; Ella Mae _ Flippen, 
Jefferson City: and Georgia A. Davis, 
Hannibal. This same group attended 
the secretaries’ institute at Wayne 
University, June 30 to July 3. 

Mrs. Flippen, secretary to State 
Commissioner Hubert Wheeler, was 
appointed third vice-president by the 
association. The new president is Miss 
Emma G. Castner of Washington, 


N. J. 


SCHOOLS INCREASE 
DEFENSE STAMP SALES 





Hubert 


Commissioner Wheeler, 
chairman of the state education com- 
mittee for defense bonds, announced 
recently that sales of United States 
defense stamps in Missouri schools 
amounted to $531,945 during the 1951- 
52 school year. 

This is an increase of 23.4 per cent 
over the amount bought during the 
same period in 1950-51. 

Missouri, with a sales potential of 
eleventh, is eighth in the sale of de- 
fense stamps in the country. If de- 
fense bonds sold. thru this program 
were included, the state’s total wouid 
be substantially increased. 
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EXTEND VISITATION 
INVITATION 

Teachers attending the National 
Council for Social Studies in Dallas, 
Texas, November 27-29 have been in- 
vited to visit the Dallas Independent 
School District by Superintendent 
Ww. T. White. 

Any Missouri teacher wishing to 
visit elementary, junior high or senior 
high school classes in the Dallas 
schools should contact Mr. Herman F. 
Benthul, Consultant in Elementary 
Schools, or Mr. Jessee F. Cardwell, 
Coordinator in secondary education, or 
any other staff member in the School 
Administration office at 3700 Ross 
Avenue. 

Visitation should be confined to 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
preceeding the convention or the week 
following. 


HANDBOOK ANSWERS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
QUESTIONS 


Classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators can find the answers to 
their public relations problems in the 
handbook, “Teaming Up For Public 
Relations,” which has recently been 
published by the National School 
Public Relations Association. 





School administrator and teacher must 
work together to create an effective 
public relations program. 


The booklet is a report of the Na- 
tionai Conference on Public Relations 
in American Education held last May 
in Chicago. It gives recommendations 
for pre-service and in-service public 
relations preparation for classroom 
teachers and school administrators. 

It also suggests ways in which the 
public relations job can be effectively 
performed and provides a guide to 
resource materials which will be use- 
ful to every person interested in build- 
ing understanding in public schools. 

The handbook lays out a sample 
public relations program for a local 
education association and outlines a 
public relations course for school ad- 
ministrators. Some 79 books, pam- 
phlets and articles on the subject are 
listed. 

The book is available from the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Price, $1. 
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BUS DRIVERS’ SCHOOL 
HELD AT SPRINGFIELD 


Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, sponsored a one-day in- 
struction school for drivers of public 
school busses this summer. 

Speakers at the morning session 
were Lester Gillman, superintendent 
of schools at Marshall, who explained 
“Some Significant Considerations to 
Be Observed in the Administration 
of School Transportation”; and Mrs. 
Max Wheeler who spoke on what the 
parent expects of the school bus. 

Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of 
education, explained a proposal by 
the Citizens Commission in the area 
for school bus operation and finance. 


KIRKWOOD SPONSORS 
COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 

The board of education of the Kirk- 
wood Schools is sponsoring this fall 
a series of community workshop meet- 
ings for local people interested in the 
suburb’s schools. 

The meetings, which will be held on 
Thursday’s until Dec. 4, begin at 3:30 
p.m. and last until 8 p.m. A coffee 
hour, lecture period and film showing 
are scheduled before dinner at each 
session, and recreation and_ study 
groups follow later in the evening 

Local and national speakers in the 
fields of school construction and cur- 
riculum are being invited to give the 
lectures at the workshop and to lead 
the study group discussions. 





Language 


Primary Numbers 
Citizenship 


* 


2231 South Park Way 





You are Cordially Inuited to Visit 
Our Exhibit at the Kansas City Meeting 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
November 6-7 


COMPLETELY NEW BOOKS 


and series of books in these fields: 


Supplementary Readers for Grades 4, 5, 6 


Junior High School Science, 7, 8, 9 


Attractive Formats, Open Page, Lavish Color 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


SAM SPEES, Representative 


Geography 
Phonics Books 


World History 


* 


Chicago 16 
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FALL MEETINGS SET 
BY ART ASSOCIATION 


The annual fall art meetings of the 
Missouri Art Education Association 
will be held Nov. 5-7 in Kansas City, 
according to Dean J. B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Association and dean of 
the Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design. 

The meetings, under the local chair- 
manship of Miss Agnes Crawford of 
the Kansas City Schools, will be di- 
vided into three parts: An _ Eager- 
Beaver roundtable Wednesday even- 
ing at the Kansas City Art Institute, 
a luncheon Thursday at the Hotel 
President, and work-shop demonstra- 


tions Friday at the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. 

Dr. Harry Giles of New York Uni- 
versity will be speaker on Thursday’s 
luncheon program and will appear on 
ether divisional programs of the con- 
vention. 

Five successful art teachers, under 
the direction of Miss Eula Moore of 
the Kansas City Schools, will present 
an introduction to basic assumptions 
involved in five art activities at Fri- 
day's work-shop sessions. Exhibits in 
the Art Institute, the Mid-America 
Artists Association Sales Gallery, and 
the Nelson Gallery of Art will be open 
during the three-day meeting. 





If you want them fo 


If you want them fo 


You want them to use 


New York 11 Atlanta 3 





read well 


love to read 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


the new developmental reading program 
for grades 1-8 


by Arthur I. Gates 


and Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Frank Seely Salisbury, Celeste C. Peardon, 
Mae Knight Clark, Althea Beery, Helen Crossen 


Including Preparatory Books, Basal Readers, 
and a wealth of delightful and interesting 
Supplementary Material 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 16 


Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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STUDY GIVES REVIEW 
OF PRIVATE TRADE 
SCHOOLS 


“Private Trade Schools Operating in 
Missouri from 1944 through 1951,” 
summary report of a dissertation study 
by Herman Leon Bibb, has been pub 
lished by the University of Missouri 

The report gives information on 
the 55 private trade schools approved 
by the state under Public Law 346 
since 1944. It tells how the schools 
were organized and administered, 
something of the physical facilities 
for instruction purposes, trades taught 
and number of students in each course, 
rates charged for instruction, standards 
of instruction, and success of graduates 
of the schools. 

Bibb recommends more severe regu- 
lation of the schools and a better sys- 
tem of placement for the trade school 
graduates. He also says that more 
uniformity is needed in cost and dura- 
tion of private trade school courses, 
and that the private school teachers 
should meet the same educational re- 
quirements as the public trade school 
teachers. 


3 DISTRICTS RECEIVE 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


Three Missouri school districts in 
federally-affected defense areas have 
had federal funds reserved for school 
construction in the district, accord- 
ing to Earl J. McGrath, United States 
commissioner of education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The districts and amounts reserved 
are: Dixon, $23,870; Pitcher $40,095; 
and Grain Valley, $49,280. 


BOND ISSUE APPROVED 


Last spring school district R-3 of 
Pike County approved a bond issue of 
$200,000 to be used for the construc- 
tion of a highschool. The school will 
be built on a 22-acre plot at Brookhill 
Farm. It will be named the Malvern 
Clopton highschool in honor of the 
late chairman of the Board of Regents 
of Washington University, who owned 
and willed to the university the Brook- 
hill Farm. 


MONETT APPROVES BOND 


Citizens of the Monett School Dis- 
trict on July 15, approved a $160,000 
bond issue to construct a new elemen- 
tary school. The vote was about 6 to 1. 

The school building will be a modern 
one-story structure with 8 classrooms 
and provisions for additional rooms. 
In addition it will contain an all-pur- 
pose room with kitchen adjoining; a 
health room complete with shower, 
lavatory and toilet; an office; modern 
toilet rooms for boys and girls; boiler 
room and storage rooms. 

Each of the classrooms would be 
complete with pupils’ wardrobes, teach- 
er’s closets, built-in cabinets, book- 
cases, chalkboards, bulletin boards, and 
tack strips. 
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SIKESTON 

The Sikeston school district recent 
ly voted a $225,000 bond issue by a 
majority of 1015 to 84. The funds will 
be used for additions to the present 
plant and a new elementary building, 
according to Supt. Noah E. Gray. 


OVERWHELMING VOTE 
FOR BOND ISSUE 
Webb City on July 22 passed a 
$180,000 school bond issue by an over- 
whelming majority of better than 
twenty to one. Of the 1129 votes cast 
only 53 votes were “Against the loan.” 
new elementary school and a new 
auditorium-gymnasium will be con- 
structed. The bond election culminated 
several months of planning and de- 
veloping a building program. A survey 
was made by a staff of the University 
of Missouri College of Education dur- 
ing the past year of the Webb City 
school system. The two buildings pro- 
vided for by the bond were 
among the recommendations of the 
survey according to Superintendent 


R. H. Clark. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OFFERS 21 TALKS 

The educational department of the 
Missouri State Historical Society will 
offer 21 talks on historical subjects this 
fall to groups in St. Louis. 

The one-hour programs will be given 
by appointment Monday through Fri- 
day from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. in the 
Jefferson Memorial Building, Forest 
Park, St. Louis. The talks will appeal 
to children in grades 3 through 8. 

Subjects include: Indians in Missou- 
ri, Colonial St. Louis, Pioneer Life 
in Missouri, Hunters and Trappers 
of the Old West, Trails to the West, 
St. Louis a Century Ago, History of 
the Missouri Constitution, Christmas 
in Old St. Louis, Panorama of Mis- 
souri Weapons, River Days, Civil War, 
Volunteer Fire Fighters, Missouri 
Personalities, St. Louis World’s Fair. 

For appointments call Miss Mary 
Jane Waldemer or Miss Elizabeth 
Wass, FOrest 9265. There is no charge 
for the programs. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY 
DRAFTS STATEMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

Christian County is one of the latest 
Missouri counties to draft a written 
statement of philosophy and objectives 


issue 


of education for its schools. 

Last year A. E. Gott, county super- 
intendent of schools, and Loran J. D. 
Murray, superintendent of the Clever 
schools, condensed and assembled 
materials collected for the statement 
of philosophy and objectives by a ten- 
man committee representing the citi- 
zens of the county. 

The committee members represent- 
ed a cross-section of county activity, 
Gott said. Members were: The Rev. 
Harold Hurst, representing the church; 
Atty. Bill Davenport, law and order; 
Earl Bilyeu, agriculture; Willard E. 
Hughes, teaching; Dr. Victor Wood, 
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Burrows, 
James 


health; Dennis extracurri- 
cular activities; Jenkins, fi- 
nance; Jack Farthing, business; Supt. 
Murray, administrative; Richard Wat- 
kinson, board of education; and Gott, 
ex-officio member. 

The statement provides a suggestive 
basis for continued improve- 
ment and effectiveness in the Chris 
tian County educational system. Those 
interested in these objectives of edu- 
cation can write to Adrian Gott, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Ozark, 
Mo., for a copy of the statement. 


unity, 
















MAKE HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 
FOR STATE CONVENTION 


Have you made your hotel reser- 
vation for the State Convention of 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Kansas City 
Nov. 5-7, 1952? 

You are urged to make your 
reservation immediately on _ the 
hotel application blank published in 
the May, 1952, issue, page 247, and 
the September, 1952, issue, page 44. 











TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





There’s a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and easy-to-understand 


scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 
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1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the nx 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, t 
‘ . —_—— 
fades and appears. GHOST #5 











caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“auhy” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains, 


2. You can't do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees. 
IT’S BALANCE vs, your 
center of gravity as 


Prof, Lynde shows. 


MANORERCHICE 





3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 
water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 
Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 
sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 
lift string and lift 
the ice cube, too. 
THIS 1S FASCINATING 
PROBLEM 77 chang- 
ing temperatures, 
which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear, 





A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 
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4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done, 


If further interested—Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES <vith Home Equtp- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 












Recommendations 
(From Page 12) 


in the foundation program (80c 
average for the state as a whole) 
and that most districts, therefore, 
will be able to have funds above 
the amounts guaranteed in the 
foundation program. Thus, most 
districts if voting tax levies com- 
parable to present levies will be 
able to pay salaries above the 
amounts guaranteed in the founda- 
tion program. 


Art Education 
Begins with 


CRAVOLA’ 


So important is CRAYOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 


may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
444,” x Ye” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 
child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. In Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 
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In the area of school transporta- 
tion the Commission is recom- 
mending a plan by which the funds 
provided to a school district under 
the foundation program would be 
related realistically to the actual 
cost of transportation. A_ bracket 
system has been devised for calcu- 
lating transportation costs in terms 
of the density of transported pupil 
population, for it has been found 
that density is a valid indicator of 
transportation costs. This new plan 
will be considerably different from 
the present system which provides 
the same amount per pupil regard- 
less of the wide variation in actual 
costs. 

In addition to the plan of de- 
termining transportation funds on 
the basis of actual costs, including 
depreciation of transportation 
equipment, another recommenda- 
tion in the transportation area will 
provide for purchasing school buses 
under a state contract plan as is 
done in several other states. Under 
the proposed plan the manufac- 
turers would file bid prices with 
the State Board of Education, and 
school districts would purchase 
buses according to the contract 
prices filed, but the districts would 
not be governed in any way as to 
the selection of local dealers from 
whom to make purchases. 


Operation Costs 

School systems have to have con- 
siderable money for expenditures 
other than for teachers’ salaries, 
transportation, and __ buildings. 
These other expenditures may be 
grouped under the term “other 
current operation § costs,” and 
would include such items as cus- 
todial service, heat, light, water, 
insurance, supplies, etc. It is neces- 
sary for the foundation program 
to include other current operation 
costs, and the Commission recom- 
mends that school districts be guar- 
anteed for such purposes an 
amount of $400 per classroom unit 
plus $15 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. A_ classroom unit 
means 27 pupils in average daily 
attendance, and the same figure is 
used both for the elementary 
school and the secondary school. 





It should also be understood that 
funds provided by the foundation 
program are derived from _ both 
state and local sources, and there- 
fore the amounts mentioned above 
in reference to transportation, in- 
structional salaries, and other cur- 
rent operation, do not represent 
state aid alone. 


Capital Outlay Funds 

The fourth necessary phase of 
school operation is the cost of 
school buildings, sites, and equip- 
ment. Due to the fact that school 
building needs are developing all 
the time partially through deterio- 
ration of old buildings and _par- 
tially for other reasons, it is neces- 
sary that a school support program 
include funds for school plants, 
such funds commonly referred to 
as capital outlay. It is recom- 
mended by the Commission that 
school districts be provided under 
the foundation program with capi- 
tal outlay funds in the extent of 
$400 per year per classroom unit. 
Such funds could be used for cur- 
rent building needs, retiring out- 
standing bonds, or held in reserve 
until new school plant construc- 
tion is needed. Including capital 
outlay in the foundation program 
puts the financing of school plant 
facilities on a much sounder basis 
than we have had heretofore. 


Equitable Local Support 

Another problem which the 
Commission faced rather early in 
the progress of the study was that 
of finding some way to make equit- 
able the required local support for 
the foundation program. Under 
the present system in which the 
local support is derived from tax 
levies upon the assessed valuation 
of property, and considering the 
fact that assessment practices vary 
rather widely from county to 
county, the local support of public 
education is far from equitable. 
If we are going to attempt to pro- 
vide comparable educational op- 
portunities up to a_ satisfactory 
minimum level for all of the child- 
ren it seems necessary that we pro- 
vide also for equity for taxpayers 
in the support of such program. 
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The Commission is proposing that 
the required local school tax rate 
be determined for each county by 
calculating the counties actual tax 
paying ability in terms of its pro- 
portion of the state total of a num- 
ber of economic factors, each of 
which is a valid indicator of the 
actual financial ability of the peo- 
ple to pay taxes. 

Several such economic factors 
can be worked into a_ formula 
which will show the tax paying 
ability of each county. The data 
upon which the calculations are 





What’s new in '52? 


HEROES 
OF OUR 
AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 





A brand new biographical 
history for the middle grades. 
Contains the life stories of 30 
leading Americans, from Co- 
F.D.R.  Vividly 
written, to appeal to students 


lumbus_ to 


of the Fourth or higher grades. 
Beautifully illustrated, with 
many pictures in full color. 
Leads pupils to like history 


from the start. 





Missouri Representative: 
R. M. MILLER, Columbia 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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made can be derived from public 
records and are not subject to local 
manipulation. This plan for de- 
termining the required local effort 
of school districts would require no 
change whatsoever in assessment 
practices nor would it have any 
effect on taxes other than school 
taxes. The people would continue 
to vote their tax levies and local 
taxes would be collected upon local 
assessments, just as in the past. 
The required school tax levy is 
the only thing that would be af- 
fected under the new procedure, 
and the plan would make local re- 
quired school support equitable 
for all tax payers. 


GREETINGS 
(From Page 18) 
der, a word or a look was usually 
the only reminder. There are cases 
and circumstances, of course, that 
demand a different approach, but 
those do not set patterns. 

The opportunity for self instruc- 
tion is an important part in the 
daily school program. Beginning 
in the first grade every child has 
the privilege of reaching for beau- 
tiful, interesting books that do not 
provide just supplementary read- 
ing but also help the child to un- 
derstand the common problems ol 
everyday life. What a challenge is 
the little reading table where the 
small child opens his eyes to “fairy 
tales” along with the study of na- 
ture in books as beautiful as “All 


’ 


Around Us.’ 


A Fountain of Knowledge 

It is interesting to observe that 
the library table is an important 
feature in every classroom. The 
blessing of a library in almost every 
school is beyond appreciation. 
Books, the fountain of knowledge, 
are accessible to every child in the 
public schools. They should feel 
grateful for them. 

Since my return to Havana I 
have begun a thesis for my doctor's 
degree in pedagogy. My advisor 
and I have decided to change the 
subject I had previously chosen 
and the new title is “Observations 
in the Missouri Public Schools.” 





I am using all the printed material 
I brought from Missouri as well as 
pictures and school work. My ex- 
periences in Missouri and its 
schools will live in the minds of 
Cuban children and teachers who 
read the pages of my thesis. 

To the members of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma, who made possible 
the scholarship project, to all the 
teachers and children I met during 
my visit in the state, I send love 
and appreciation for the many 
blessings I received from my asso- 


ciation with you. 





Acomplete ten book series 
from grade 3 through 
grade 12. 


Offering... 


@ A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 


@ A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


@ A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


@ A spiralling program 
through the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior 
high school grades. 


@ An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


@ A refreshing variety of 
study and testing mate- 
rials. 


@ Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


Mr. Fred L. Spees 
representing 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company offers cheaper 
rates because teachers are 
good risks. A Company of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 


For a rate quotation with no 
obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


WG senses . BeGy Type .«........... 


Any drivers under age 25? .......... 


Tape to Postal Card & Mail 
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Advertisers in School and Community 
offer you up-to-the minute material 
we believe you will find useful for per- 
sonal or professional use. To insure 
having this when you want it, order 
at once. Orders for items listed in 
previous years cannot be filled. For 
the quickest response, write the adver- 
tisers direct. Or, use the convenient 
coupon below. 

l4a. Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to as- 
sist teachers in maintaining healthful 
posture. (American Seating Company) 

15a. Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading Free, illustrated, Quiz book- 
let, containing 300 questions and an- 
swers on railroad history, equipment, 
organization, operations, etc. One 
copy per teacher. Classroom quantities 
available on subsequent request. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

l6a. Christmas-Thanksgiving book- 
let. A new 16-page booklet devoted to 
Holiday filmstrips and 2x2 slides from 
the SVE library. Describes and illus- 
trates material for church and school 
programs for the two holidays. Among 
the many new materials are “The Baby 
King,” “The Baby in the Temple,” 
“Thanksgiving with Jesus,” “Rudolph 
—The Red-Nosed Reindeer” and many 
others. (Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Ill.) 

17a. Map of Coal Areas in the 
United States is a new contribution 
to teaching aids on this vital industry. 
Shows in color locations of the four 
types of coal. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute) 

18a. RCA “400” Senior and Junior 


l6mm sound film projector and acces- 
——— <= ee eee ee ee 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quanti- 
ties desired. I understand this coupon 
is for use only during this school year. 
3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


14a 15a l6a 17a 18a 13a 19a 
Name 


Subject taught ......... 


Grade............ 
School Name 
I I sciatic indicdediaidinniiniialios 
es NN oes errs 
Enrollment: Boys............. _ an 


sories described in a fully illustrated 
12-page pamphlet. Advantages of new 
design features of this equipment are 
underscored through the use of car- 
toons and animated line cuts. ( Radio 
Corporation of America) 

l3a. New film catalog for 1952-53, 
Lists and describes over one thousand 
l6mm sound films of practically all 
educational producers. Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter and shows 
grade level suitability. (Ray Swank, 
distributor) 

19a. Catalog of Sifo Education Toys. 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and 
games for ages 1% to 8 years.(The 
Sifo Company, 353 Rosabel Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn.) 


Courts Uphold 
(From Page 15) 

people who, collectively, constitute 
the state, the school becomes the 
agency of the people for furthering 
the ends of the people—of society. 
State is Supreme 

Still, it will be argued that while 
this is a fine theory, actually the 
schools are local institutions ad- 
ministered, controlled and sup- 
ported by local units. It is granted 
that local school districts are given 
a great deal of autonomy, but this 
authority is not inherent in the 
local community. Its source is the 
state. In education the state is su- 
preme. In the absence of constitu- 
tional restrictions the legislature 
has complete power over education. 
It may enact any law affecting edu- 
cation and the schools that it 
wishes. It may retain whatever 
authority it desires, and it may 
delegate the remainder. It may 
create any sort of machinery it de- 
sires. It may administer the schools 
itself, if it sees fit; it may delegate 
administrative authority to already 
existing governmental units such 
as cities, townships and counties, 
or it may create separate adminis- 
trative units such as school districts 
and clothe them with the authority 
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to establish, administer and fi- 
nance schools within their borders. 


In any case, the state is the 
source of power over education, 
and its authority is supreme. Even 
thouzh it delegates some of its au- 
thority over education, it retains 
supervisory control. Thus, it may 
require agencies to which it dele- 
gates control to exercise the con- 
trol delegated. Having set up ma- 
chinery to operate the schools and 
having delegated its authority, the 
state is not stopped from changing 
its plans completely whenever it 
deems it necessary to do so. Local 
schools are thus seen to be state in- 
stitutions. 

The implications of this concept 
of education as a function of the 
state are evident. ‘Teachers are 
state employes, school property is 
state property—held in trust for 
the state by the local school au- 
thorities—and school money is 
state money. These concepts are 
common to all courts and form the 
starting point for much of their 
reasoning on questions of educa- 
tional import. 

From this it is apparent that the 
state is justified in passing statutes 
such as minimum salary and ten- 
ure laws that affect local schools. 
In so doing it is furthering a pri- 
mary interest of the state and is 
setting the pattern or framework 
in which it deems it wise for local 
schools to operate. The actions of 
the state in all such matters are 
paramount, and local administra- 
tive units are but agents of the 
state created for the purpose of 
assisting the state in furthering its 
own ends. 

This legal concept of the place 
of public schools and public edu- 
cation in the social order is basic 
and should be understood by all 
professional educators. It must be 
considered as the starting point for 
any thinking concerning the pur- 
pose, function, philosophy and also 
curriculum of public education. 
Without it teachers and adminis- 
trators cannot solve the problems 
that face them; nor can they prop- 
erly interpret the schools to the 
public. 
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SVE School Master 








Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 






Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 











Ky , 0M, ? SOCIETY FOR 


VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Created by SVE. . . makers of 


A Business Corporation 
internationally famous Instructor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Skyline projectors. 


Dept. ST-3 








Order From Missouri State Teachers Assn., Columbia, Mo. 




















ART FOR MISSOURI 


Titles reading from left to right— 
Village Square—Vlaminck 

On the River—Rousseau 

Praying Hands—Durer 

Headed for Boston—Marin 
Madonna and Child—Crivelli 
Landscape with Yellow Birds—Klee 
Bouquet—Matisse 

Chestnut Trees—Cezanne 

Mark Twain Statue—Hibbard 
Lady with Lute—Vermer., 





This is the set of 
ten pictures approved 
for the elementary 
grades for the school 
year 1952-53 by the 
State Department of 
Education. Available 
as mounted Artext 
Prints, each print 
enclosed in a hand- 
some cover with des- 
criptive and bio- 
graphical text and 
reference notes rela- 
tive to the new 
Course of Study. The 
price per set is $4.00. 
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Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
Great Western Stage 
Equipment Co. 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 




















available for 


Now howings -- 


school S 


SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film— Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 













WRITE TO: 


Se 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


DURABLE—-strong steel! frame, reinforced 
SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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status, but the progress made dur. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


ing the past ten years. Anticipated 

tr - aan 
(From Page 10) needs based on predicted increased 
set aside Thursday as visitation enrollments were also made. 


day. Parents or other interested 


For Help in Planning 
The 


ciation has again prepared special 


persons are always welcome, but 


this day people were especially re- National Education Asso- 


quested to go to the schools. The 
grade schools sent written invita- 
tions to the parents to visit at a 
The 
the higher grades acted as 


The N.E.A. that 
mittees get an early start on plan- 


suggests com.- 


specified hour. children in 
hosts ‘ ae 
; ning and publicity for the week's 
and hostesses by showing the var- ’ ; A : 
ings events. Lively projects that inter- 
ious rooms and serving light re- : 
pret the goals, achievements, prob- 
freshments. . 
. a : lems, and needs of your school svs- 
Each school family received a ee 

4 . ae tem to the community should be 
brochure, which was entitled ‘It’s ’ 


Your The 
was prepared to present the status 


included. 


Investment.”’ brochure 


Special A.E.W. church services 
of the tacel echeol in clear comcio: planned by school committees in 
terms. Drawings used to illustrate conjunction with local clergymen 
will provide an appropriate open- 
ing for the week-long program. 


Other 


the statements were made by two 
Not only 


did the brochure depict the present 


highschool art students. 


events which would en- 


Attend Ypsilanti Meeting 


} 


? 


These Delegates from Missouri attended the Ypsilanti, Mich., Conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers held last July 7-18. Action at the 
meeting centered around the theme “Organized Action+-Effective Participation— 
Ultimate Achievement.” 

Delegates in Row 1, L to R: Mrs. George Kline, Fayette; Sudie B. Long, 
Fayette; Henrietta Crotty, Joplin; Mrs. Janie Alexander, Texas, Pres. Dept. 
1951-52; Hilda Maehling, Ex. Sec. Dept., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Cora Coffee, 
Webb City; Catherine Snell, Kansas City; Dorothy Behrens, St. Louis. Row 2, 
L to R: Mrs. Udell Barco, Fayette; Edna Ginn, Fayette; Helen Herrod, Webb 
City; Mrs. Genevieve Hamilton, Joplin; Mildred Long, Kansas City. Row 3, 
L to R: Thelma Wilkerson, Kansas City; Ruth Dolan, St. Louis; Amy Rose 
Shane, Kansas City; Alice Old, Kansas City. 

Delegates absent when the picture was made were Lucille Berkel, Julia Kohl, 
Minette Van, Helen Stephens, St. Louis; Fern Ellenberger, Mrs. Jess Moore, 
Fannie Hays, North Kansas City; Ruth Walker, Flat River and Marjorie 
Whan, Trenton. 
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liven the week’s activities are meet- 
ings addressed by a legislator or 
other public official, school open- 
houses at which creative and group 
projects of pupils are displayed, 
promotion of A.E.W. through ra- 
dio, newspaper, and movie chan- 
nels, advertising the program to 
local clubs and organizations. 


More detailed information on 
planning and materials needed for 
a successful observance of A.E.W. 
may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MUSIC 


(From Page 13) 


2. The preparation: A. staff 
liner filled with chalk, or several 
staves drawn on the board with 
a vardstick before the class begins. 
The piano near the blackboard. 
A list of action words in mind. 

3. The development: 

Teacher: Let’s write a_ song. 
What are some things we can all 
do? 

Class: (Individual answers writ- 
ten in list form beside the staves.) 
Play, run, walk, whistle, march, 
eat, draw, dance, waltz, tip-toe, 
climb, jump, hop, clap, wiggle, 
stomp, sing. 

Teacher: Let’s take Frank’s word 
“march” first. We can march, and 
there are the first three words of 
our song. We'll put it here on our 
staff Now, 
what shall we march to? 


where words belong. 
Class: Music, band, drum, clap 
hands, sound, army. 
Teacher: We can 
band? We can march to a drum? 
Which one do you like better? 
Jane: We can march to the 
sound of a band. 
Teacher: Good. We'll put the 
rest of it on the staff. Now let’s get 
some tune to go with it. Mary, sing 


march to a 


three tones, please. 

Mary: La-la-la. 

Teacher: (Going to the Piano.) 
Are these your three notes, Mary? 
Then let’s put them on the staff 
where notes belong. 

This game continues for several 
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more rounds until it is discovered 
that we have more notes than 
words. Somebody suggest “army 
band,” but we need a longer word. 
Finally Eugene thinks of “military 
band” and everybody agrees. At 
this point the staff looks like this: 


Three fifteen-minute periods were 
used to complete this song. One 
could easily have been a part ot 
the language time, though in this 
case that was not done. Even the 
non-singers were able to contribute 
word patterns. Each child feels it 






































v We can march te the sound ef a military wy 


Don’t Over Do It 

The children are thrilled when 
they sing it over, but they are tired. 
It has taken 15 minutes of con- 
centrated effort. The list and the 
incomplete song are left on the on 
vity, and should be done out 


is his own song, and is just 


proud as Jerome Kern was 


“Show Boat.” 
signature are the last things to 


board, and they are given perinis- 
sion to add words to the list at any 
time. At a later date, since the 
children have the rules of this 
exciting new game, the other three 
lines will come faster and easier. 


good deal about music. 
Yes, creative classrom 
easy. Why don’t you try it soon? 


music 


Mary Linde Jean “Pete Joe 
on a : 
— = Secreta oesenetenees 


as 
of 


The time signature and the key 


go 


the staff. This is teacher-acti- 


of 


class, either by the teacher herself 
or some kind friend who knows a 


is 





TEACHERS; Do you want a better position? Thousands have secured 
professional and financial advancement through our service. Hundreds 
have been located in and near St. Louis, as well as in the Middle West, 
West, Northwest, Southwest, and other sections of the country.—Plan 
NOW for a better position for next year. Write immediately for enroll- 
ment form. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 508 N. Grand Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 








4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


© Working with Vumbers 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 


® THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 

® ALL NEW EXERCISES 

* ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 
You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 
haven't seen the four new editions of Work- 
ing With Numbers, Books 1 and 2 — the 
books that are first in program, first in use 
of color, and first in the hearts of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. See them — 
use them — this year! 
WORKTEXT ® Books 1 and 2 
TEXT EDITIONS © Books 1 and 2 
TEACHER'S EDITION ® available for each book 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

PAUL P. PRIDDY, Steck Rep. in Mo. 


THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 


@- © 


: 
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EDITORIAL 





Support Amendment No. | 


HERE are two constitutional amendments 
to the Missouri State Constitution to be 
voted on at the general election Nov. 4. 


Amendment No. | proposes three changes. 
(1) It would limit the regular session of the 
General Assembly to not more than _ five 
months. (2) Any special session would be 
limited to 60 days. (3) Each senator and repre- 
sentative would be entitled to reimbursement 
for the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by him in attending sessions of the legislature 
up to $10 per day. The legislator to be entitled 
to this expense money must answer present to 
the first roll-call each day. 

The $10 per day expense money would be 
in addition to the $125 per month that each 
senator and representative now receives. 


Amendment No. 2 is the school proposal 
that would permit districts to vote by 2/3 ma- 
jority up to 10 per cent of their tangible as- 
sessed valuation for school building purposes. 


We have always believed that members of 
the General Assembly as well as teachers are 
under paid. The $10 per day expense money 
would make it possible for the legislators to 
meet their living expenses while in Jefferson 
City. 

Before the State Constitution was amended 
in 1942, the General Assembly was limited to 
70 days in session with pay at the rate of $5 per 
member per day. If the session lasted beyond 
70 days the rate dropped to $1 per day per mem- 
ber. Under this arrangement the state’s busi- 
ness was transacted by the legislators in about 
six months at a cost of $314,976.30. 


There was a need for the 63rd General 
Assembly to stay in session much longer than 
was customary for it had the responsibility of 
overhauling the statutes that needed to be 
changed because of the adoption of innovations 
in the new State Constitution. 


The 65th session of the Assembly lasted 11 





months and operating costs exclusive of mem- 
bers’ pay amounted to $637,347.26. 

During the last session of 16 months the 
General Assembly worked only about 117 days. 
I'his is fewer working days than was recorded 
by the 61st General Assembly in about six 
months. 

Long drawn-out legislative sessions are not 
conducive to economical use of time, economy 
in finance, or the passage of good legislation. 

On many occasions in the past a substan- 
tial majority of the membership would be pres- 
ent on only two or three days per week. This 
meant that only during a brief period of each 
week was it prudent to consider any piece of 
legislation, good or bad, that was controversial. 
Furthermore, it meant for many members 
either long expensive drives or rides to reach 
Jefferson City each week or days of idleness 
spent in the city waiting for the legislative work 
day to begin. 

Schools have recently been unable to co- 
ordinate their educational program and their 
financial program to as high a degree as is de- 
sirable due to the postponement of action on 
the state school appropriation. At times more 
than a year has gone by with the Legislature 
setting aside only one-third of the state revenue 
for schools. ‘This kept school authorities in the 
dark as to the amount of money that would 
be available and in many instances teachers’ 
salaries were adversely affected because admin- 
istrators could not plan with any degree of 
certainty. 

Your Legislative Committee of the Mis- 
souri State ‘Teachers Association has approved 
in principle Amendment No. 1. The majority 
of the members of the Legislature want it or 
they would not have voted to place it on the 
ballot. 

On Nov. 4, let’s remember to work for and 
support both Amendments No. | and 2. No. 1 
will surely mean better government, and No. 2 
will mean better schools. The passage of both 
will mean a better Missouri. 
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Pus HORSEMEN were galloping across 
a Persian desert one night in the time 
Scheherazade. Suddenly a voice com- 
manded “Halt!” 

The voice then ordered the men to 
dismount and scoop up a handful of 
pebbles. Prophetically the voice said, 
“Tomorrow you will be both glad and 
sorry.” 

On the morrow the prophecy came 
true, for the pebbles were precious 


stones. Ihe horsemen were glad they 





had them but were sorry they had not 
taken more. 

Is this the story of your life insurance 
program? If it is, take advantage of your 
MSTA membership to obtain up to 
$5000 protection at amazingly low rates. 
This is a group life insurance policy— 
with premiums based upon teacher 
mortality rates only—sponsored by your 
MSTA. 

Don't delay. Investigate this oppor- 
tunity to obtain low-cost insurance pro- 
tection today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 


have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 


Columbia, Missouri 


For further information 


mail this coupon today. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee ee 
Missouri State Teachers Association | 
Please send me additional information about MSTA’s | 
Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 
| 
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ml G 5) By ordering supplementary books and 


texthooks from our complete stock 
° you can... 


It will save you time—The books 
are here in Missouri ready to be 
shipped. Our list is keyed to the 
State Courses of Study saving you 
hours of toiling work in making 
lesson plans and assignments. 





Time saved at clerical work or 
lesson planning means money 
saved. Save on transportation. All 
shipping costs paid by us. Profits 
are used to promote your welfare. 


It will save you clerical work. 
You order all titles from one place. 
You get one shipment to check, 
one invoice to pay and write only 
one check. 











For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School Library List write: 
EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 




















